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NEW YEAR'S DAY IN GLASGOW, 1830, 

The following description, together with other 
rough entries after the fashion of a diary, was 
written in one of the books in which he kept his 
notes of lectures, by my father, a Yorkshireman, 
who was at that time a student of medicine in the 
University of Glasgow :— 

January lst, 1830.—The last year has just expired and 
the present consequently commenced, which is pro- 
claimed by the shouts of the populace. The streets 
resound with their cries, for it is customary for the 
inhabitants of this city as soon as the hour strikes to 
cush into the streets and hail the new year, and then 
they go and call upon their friends. The drank and the 
sober, the grave and the gay, all seem to hail the moment 
with apparent delight. ; 

At one o'clock [4.M.] I took a stroll thro’ the town to 
see the proceedings. The streets are crowded with men; 
I see none or few respectable females,-but of the lower 
class of females there are many, and some of them not 
too sober. The streets resound with the shouts of the 
Bacchanalians who are now issuing from the Taverns, 
and no sooner does one party commence than it is taken 
up by another, so that it appears like one continued 
sound, and that sound is anything but human, I passed 
a party of gentlemen who were seizing every female they 
met and making them drink with them, and they claim 
as a right a kiss from each. The number of children 
that were in the streets this morning astonished me, 
and they, like their parents, in a great many instances 
were tipsy. I eaw one of these small parties who had got 
a bottle of whiskey and were taking it by word of mouth, 
and the whole of them were intoxicated ; this says little 





for the morality of the lower classes. The Police Offices 
are filled with persons who have been taken there for 
disturbing the peace, but the principal part are taken up 
for fighting and making disturbances in the Taverns. 
On going past one of the principal hotels I heard 
the sound as if persons were quarrelling, and in a 
few moments the police was called. Some of the 
gentlemen made their escape, two were taken, and one 
was left dead-drunk on the floor; two arm-chairs were 
broken to atoms, and one gentleman was much bruised. 
As I was looking on this scene a young man seized me 
by the arm and begged for God's sake that I would con- 
vey him home, “for,” says he, “I am notoriously 
drunk.” On turning to see who this was, I found it to be 
an old Class Fellow (MacNee); he had gone to dinner 
at the above hotel with a party of gentlemen, and 
after dinner they commenced drinking bumpers, until 
the whole of them had lost their senses. I had great 
difficulty in getting my gentleman home, for he was in a 
fighting mood, and struck at several persons. He hit 
one poor woman a severe blow, when she cried for the 
police, but luckily we got off without being seen. On the 
way he told me of numerous persons with whom he was 
acquainted, their histories, families, their secreta, his 
own; gave me hia opinion of the medical men of Glas- 
gow ; his day’s pleasure had cost him three pounds, and 
he went home with empty pockets. He informed me 
that he had been in the police office twice this week, and 
had each time paid a fine. After seeing him safe home, 
I now returned from Garnett Hill, where I had con- 
veyed him, down once more into the Tron Gate, and by 
this time it was 2 o'clock, and yet the streets were as 
busy as ever, and the disturbances also. I was now 
weary, and so returned home and went to bed. 

The police leave their particular stations at 12 o'clock 
and form themselves into bands of from 12 to 20, and 
patrol the streets, and several of these parties have a 
lamp-lighter with them to light such lights a’ may be 
put out. The whiskey shops and cellars kept open the 
whole night, and the quantity of whiskey drunk must be 
immense ; almost every shop I passed this morning was 
full of persons getting bottles fied to go a first-footing. 

12, w.—Went down the town, and how different is 
the scene which is now exhibited from that twelve hours 
previous, The Tron Gate and principal streets are now 
crowded with ladies and gentlemen, and this crowded 
state continued the whole day; but as the night ad- 
vanced the old scene was once more exbibited, and the 
streets were filled with drunken parties, singing, hallo- 
ing, fighting, &c. The streets began to clear this morn- 
ing [2nd January, A.M. |. 

W. C. B. 


COMMON ERRORS OF ENGLISH. 


The errors to which I desire to call attention are 
those committed by people who ought to know 
better—by journalists in the best London news- 
papers and periodicals, by authors of reputation in 
their books, by statesmen in political speeches and 
writings, and by educated persons in conversation. 
The following is a list of a few :— 

“* Whether or no,” in such phrases as “ The right 
honourable gentleman should tell us whether or no 
he abides by his declarations.” ‘' No” should, of 
course, be not ; “or not,” however, is redundant. 

“T should have liked to have,” in phrases such 
as “I should have liked to have witnessed the 
effect upon the gentleman’s auditors when,” &c. 
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This ought to be “I should like to have witnessed.” 
The speaker's liking is present ; it is the witness- 
ing that is past. 

“T almost think.” Surely this is nonsense, for 
if a man does not think a thing he knows nothing 
about it. 

“Three alternatives.” Should not this be “a 
course and two alternatives ” ? 

“ Qualify” used instead of describe. A common 
newspaper error, and a literal translation from the 
French. 

“T don’t think,” in phrases such as “I shall not 
go to London this season, I don’t think.” Ladies 
are very fond of this construction, and are seldom 
pleased to be told that = | say the opposite of 
what they mean, the second negative destroying 
the first. 

“That statement is the most unsatisfactory of 
any I ever beard from that bench,” a favourite 
House of Commons phrase ; and the Daily News 
advertisement that it has “the largest circulation 
of any paper in the world,” err in the use of the 
word any, which is properly used of one thing only. 
The Daily News might have the largest circulation 
of the newspapers, but could not have it of one 
only. 

oThose sort of things ”’ instead of that sort. 

“ Bither side,” in phrases such as “On either 
side of the road were tall trees,” should be both 
sides. 

“ Quite impossible.” The quite is used for em- 
phasis, but it is a false use. There cannot be de- 
grees of impossibility. It is surprising to find this 
pbrase in the works of the late Mark Pattison. 

“T never remember.” A favourite with states- 
men, who are fond of declaring, “I never remem- 
ber a session of Parliament which began so 
auspiciously.” The “never” is used to qualify 
the orator’s remembrance, which is not his mean- 
ing. Let the equivalent of “I never remember,” 
viz., “I always forget,” be substituted, and then 
note what the orator says. 

“There is no doubt but that,” &c. 
not wanted, though generally used. 

“TLaborious” for industrious and “That goes 
without saying ” are very vile translations from the 
French, and much liked by newspaper writers. 

“From whence,” where “whence” alone is re- 
quired. ' 

“No single operation had failed to,” &c, 
“Single” in such phrases is no more to the pur- 
pose than “ double,” 

Reduplication of “do” in such phrases as “I 
never do do that.” One “do” is, of course, 
enough. 

“Folks,” where the final s is not wanted to make 
the word plural. 

Other contributors may be able to add to the 
above, and an interesting collection of errors thus 
be got together. THORNFIELD. 


“But” is 





THomas CuaLktey.—In Leslie Stephen's ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ is an account of 
this distinguished minister of the Friends’ Society. 
It is there stated that “there is no record of his 
visit to an Indian tribe in his ‘Diary.’” But in 
his ‘Journal,’ published in 1754, second edition, 
vol. i. p. 49 (which is the only one to which I have 
access), there is the following account of his visit 
to the Conestoga tribe in Pennsylvania (1706) :— 

‘When I was travelling in those parts, I had a con- 
cern on my mind to visit the Indians living near Sus- 

ueh , at © togee, and I laid it before the Elders 
of Nottingham meeting, with which they expressed their 
unity, and promoted my visiting them. We got un in- 
terpreter, and thirteen or fourteen of us travelled through 
about fifty miles, carrying our provisions with us, and 
on the journey, sat down by a river, and spread our food 
on the grass, and refreshed ourselves and horses: and 
then went on cheerfully, and with good will, and much 
love to the poor Indians; and when we came, they re- 
ceived us kindly, treating us civilly in their way. We 
treated about having a meeting with them in a religious 
way; upon which they called a Council, in which they 
were very grave, and spoke one after another without 
any heat or jarring ; (and some of the most esteemed of 
their women do sometimes speak in their Councils.) I 
asked my interpreter why they suffered or permitted the 
women to speak in their Councils—his answer was, ‘that 
some women were wiser than some men.’ Our inter- 
preter told me tbat they had not done anything for 
many years without the Council of an intent yrave 
woman, who I observe, spoke much in their Council. for 
I was permitted to be present at it, and I asked what it 
was the woman said? He told me that she was an Em- 
press, and they gave much heed to what she said among 
them ; and that she then said to them, ‘She looked upon 
our coming to be more than natural, because we did not 
come to buy, nor sell, nor yet gain; but came in love 
and respect for them, and desired their well-doing, both 
here and hereafter ; and further that our meeting among 
them, might be very beneficial to their young people, 
and related a dream she bad three days before, and in- 
terpreted it, viz.: That she was in London, and that 
London was the finest place she ever saw ; (it was like 
to Philadelphia, but was much bigger,) and went across 
six streets, and in the seventh she saw William Penn 
preaching to the people, which was a great multitude ; 
and both she and William Penn rejoiced to eee one 
another; and after meeting she went to him, and he 
told her that in a little time he would come over and 
preach to them also, of which she was very glad. And 
now, she eaid, her dream was fulfilled, for one of his 
friends was come to preach to them—and she advised 
them to hear us, and entertain us kindly; and accord- 
ingly they did. Here were two nations of them, the 
Senecas and the Shawnese. We held first a meeting 
with the Senecas, with which they were much affected ; 
and they called the other nation, (viz.: Shawnese) and 
interpreted to them what we had spoken in their meet 
ing, and the poor Indians, (particularly some of their 
young men, and women.) were under a solid exercise 
and concern; and we had also a meeting with the other 
nation, and they were all very kind to us, and desired 
more such opportunities; the which I hope divine pro- 
vidence will order them, if they are worthy thereof; the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ was preached freely to them, and 
faith in Christ who was put to death at Jerusalem by the 
unbelieving Jews, and that thie same Jesus came to save 
people from their sins by his grace and light in the Soul, 
shows to man his tins, and convinceth him therof, and 
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delivereth him out of them, and gives inward piece and 
comfort to the soul for well-doing, and sorrow and trouble 
for evil-doing; to all which, as their manner is, they 
gave public assent, and to that of the light in the soul, 
they gave a double assent, and seemed much affected 
with the doctrine of truth; and also the benefit of the 
holy Scripture was largely opened to them.” 


J. J. Larrine. 


New York, U.S. 


Ponca in Ecypr.—The ‘ History’ by the late 
J. Payne Collier and the illustrations by George 
Cruikshank have long been familiar to all readers, 
for ‘N. & Q.’ has had many references to the his- 
tory of Punch and Judy. An Egyptian Punch 
and Judy may, however, be new to many readers, 
through the following extract from a portly volume 
of archzological and agricultural interest, ‘ Egypt 
after the War,’ by Villiers Stuart of Dromana, 
M.P., London, John Murray, 1883, pp. 315, 
316 :— 

“On landing at one of the sugar factories, we found 
that there was a fair going on under an avenue of 
tamarisks close by, The dealers sat under the trees with 
their wares before them, fruit and vegetables in one 
quarter, cotton and calicoes in another, native woollen 
stuffs, robes, rugs, cloth, &c., in a third; there was also 
a cattle-fair, sheep, buffaloes, camels, and donkeys. There 
were al fresco coffee-stalls and a booth, within which 
the sounds of very noisy music could be heard, the drum 
predominating. We entered, and were much amused on 
finding that it was an Arab Punch and Judy show; but 
Punch wore a turban and Judya yashmak. The former 
perpetrated a series of enormities, and ended by tearing 
off Judy’s veil during a family squabble; after this he 
became a perfect desperado, and on the Mamour (chief 
magistrate of the district), got up in the official tarboosh 
and blue frock coat, arriving, attended by a retinue of 
cawasses, armed with sticks, he knocked that redoubt- 
able personage head over heels, amid the vociferous ap- 
plause of the assembled fellaheen. Punch Pasha’s 
popularity was now at its height, and much sympathy 
was felt for him when his career terminated by his being 
hanged on the pole of a shadoof. It was really a very 
clever and lively performance. I turned to the Inspector 
of the Factory, who was with me, and said, ‘I suppose 
they have borrowed this from Europe.’ ‘ Borrowed it 
from Europe!’ he exclaimed. ‘Why it was performed 
in the East before Europe was thought of.’’ So, then, 
old Punch is, afterall, but a degenerate version of an 
Egyptian play.” 

Este. 

Servian. Scarecrows.—Some years ago there 
was a bitter controversy whether certain English 
travellers of the highest character were, or were 
not, mistaken in their accounts of what they had 
seen on the banks of the river Save while steaming 
down it. It is not for me, or for others who 
were not on the spot, to decide such a question. 
But if an alternative be put before me, is it more 
satisfactory to think that two travellers might be 
mistaken or that unheard-of cruelty was practised 
by an ally? For the credit of human nature I 
should incline to the former, and I therefore wel- 
come any testimony which tends to render it the 
more probable of the two. Hence I append the 


following extract from ‘The Wanderings of a War 
Artist,’ Irving Montague, London, 1889. He 
states :— 

“T am certainly under the impression that, terrible as 
they no doubt were, in many casesthe Bulgarian and 
Turkish atrocities were much over-estimated; and that 
more than once Englishmen high in office, who, in the 
best of faith, described themselves as eye- witnesses to those 
horrors, were really the victims of delusion. I speak of 
the gibbeted warnings to be seen at intervals in fields 
near the banks of the Save by those who took that route 
on their way to the front. Nothing could be more grim 
than those sights at a little distance, However, when on 
closer inspection they were discovered to be nothing 
more terrible than scarecrows, which are made coneider- 
bly more like the human form divine than those in this 
country, they lost their terrors.” —P. 359. 

I may add from my own experience that even 
English-made scarecrows may for a while impose 
upon a beholder, for when walking through my 
own parish some years ago I stopped, under the 
belief that I saw a man standing in a field, perhaps 
fifty yards off, and could not for some seconds con- 
vince myself that it was not a living being. Had 
I been driving quickly by I should have gone 
away in that first belief, and have continued to 
hold it unquestionably against all gainsayers. But 
I should have been mistaken ! 

W. E. Bucxktey. 


SuaksPeare.—It may be interesting to many 
of the readers of ‘ N. & (.’ to know that a Shake- 
spear took part in the battle of Waterloo. Accord- 
ing to‘ The Waterloo Roll-Call,’ by Charles Dalton, 
F.R.G.S. (Clowes & Son, London, 1890), “Arthur 
Shakespear, a son of John Shakespear, by Mary 
Drummond,” was a captain of the 10th (or the 
Prince of Wales’s own Royal Regiment of Light 
Dragoons) Hussars, one of the three regiments of 
the 6th, or Major-General Sir Hussey Vivian’s, 
Cavalry Brigade. Capt. Shakespear was placed on 
half-pay in October, 1818, and died in 1845. He 
left issue. Henry Geratp Hore. 

6, Freegrove Road, N. 


New Year's Customs 1n THe Istz or May. 
—The following, which appeared under this head- 
ing in the Manchester Courier of January 6, 1690, 
deserves a less ephemeral existence in ‘ N. & Q.’: 

“ On New Year’s Day in the Isle of Man an old custom 
is etill partially observed called the ‘ Quaaltagh.’ In 
almost every district throughout the island a party of 
young men go from house to house singing a rhyme in 
the Manx language, which translated is as follows :— 

Again we assemble, a merry New Year 

To wish to each one of the family here, 
Whether man, woman, or girl, or ‘boy, 

That long life and happiness all may enjoy. 
May they of potatoes and herrings have plenty, 
With butter and cheese, and each other dainty, 
And may their sleep never, by night or by day, 
Disturbed be by even the tooth of a flea, 

Until at the Quaaltagh again we appear, 

To wish you, as now, all a Happy New Year. 





| When these lines are repeated at the door the whole 
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party are invited into the house to partake of the best 
the family can afford. On these occasions a person of 
dark complexion always enters first, as a light-haired 
male or female is deemed unlucky to be a first foot, or 
*Quaaltagh,’ on New Year's morning. The actors in 
the Quaaltagh do not assume fantastic habiliments, like 
the mummers of England or the Guiscards of Scotland, 
nor do they, like the performers of the ancient mysteries, 
appear ever to have been attended by minstrels playing 
on different kinds of musical instruments. It was for- 
merly considered a most grievous affair were the person 
who first swept a floor on New Year's morning to brush 
the dust to the door, instead of beginving at the door 
and sweeping the dust to the hearth, as the good fortune 
of the family individually would thereby be considered 
to be swept from the house for that year. On New 
Year's Eve, in many of the upland cottages, it ie still 
customary for the housewife, after raking the fire for 
the night, and before stepping into bed, to spread the 
ashes smoothly over the floor with the tongs, in the hope 
of finding on it, next morning, the print of a foot. 
Should the toe of this print point towards the door, 
then, it is believed, a member of the family will die in 
the course of that year; but should the toe point in the 
contrary direction, then it is as firmly believed that the 
family will be augmented within that period.” 


J. B.S. 


Manchester. 


Tue Taree Kines or Cotocye.—The ‘ Bristol 
Guide,’ by Joseph Mathews, published by J. | 
Mathews, 29, Bath Street, Bristol, 1825, p. 149, | 
states that 
** Foster's Chapel, dedicated to the three Kings of 
Cologn [sic] was founded by John Foster in 1504, who 
had been mayor in 1481, and is situated in Steep Street, 
St. Michael's, the rector of which parish is paid by the 
chamberlain of Bristol, for reading prayers, and a 
monthly sermon to be preached in this chapel,” 


H. ve B. i. 


Lazy Lawrence.—For some time I had my 
doubts as to whether this phrase were due to 
alliteration—as I thought the more likely—or 
whether it took its rise from some county Law- 
rence noted for his laziness. However, a similar, 
and probably prior, saying in Breton’s‘ Olde Mad- 
cappes new Galli-mawfry,’ 1602, decides the ques- 
tion in favour of alliteration. On signature D we 
have :— 

And lazy Lobkin, like an idle lowte, 
Was made no better then a washing blocke. 


Br. Nicuotson. 


Mary, Queen or Scors.—There was recently 
some discussion in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ touch- 
ing the date of Queen Mary's death. ‘To those 
readers who were interested in the subject the fol- 
lowing quotation may be acceptable. The extract 
is taken from a small work, ‘Marie Stuart, 
Viventis, ac Morientis, Acta,’ by J. Bisselus, Solis- 
baci, 1725 :— 


quos ponit ipse Quadraginta Sex, primus, ac postremus, 
exiguam duntaxat sui particulam obtinuerunt. annus 
videlicet primus, Decembrem mensem; quantus a die 
septime excurrit, in diem trigesimum primum. Annus 
vero postremus, Januarium, ac Februarii dies octo- 
decim, Medii vero, inter primum & ultimum, anni ; 
plent sunt, & completi, guadraginta quatuor. Id sup- 
putatio facile evincet, ducentibus nobis calculum ab anno 
1542. cujus septimo Decembris Stuarta nata est; usq’ 
ad annum 1587. cujus 18. Februarii est extincta. Vixit 
igitur, ad summam exactam perducende Chronologiam 
ejus, Annos consummatos, Quadraginta quatuor, Menses- 
que duos, & dies Undecim.” 
J. Younse. 


Epmonp Horie. (See 7 S. vii. 481.)—The 
following Hoyle notes may interest your readers : 

Richard, son of John Hoyle, gentleman, born 
in Dublin, entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a 
Pensioner November 13, 1696, aged fifteen next 
birthday. 

John Hoyle, son of Francis Hoyle, merchant, 
born in county of Dublin, entered Trinity College 
as a Fellow Commoner July 16, 1698, aged six- 
teen next birthday. 

Anne, daughter of John and Martha Hoyle, was 
buried at St. Michenes August 16, _. - 


ApranamM Roupwatt, Bett-rounpER.—Among 
the Somerset and Gloucestershire MS. collections 
(mostly relating to the manor of Kingsweston, the 
chief property of the Southwell family in England), 
being the miscellaneous papers of Sir Robert 
Southwell and his son, the Right Hon, Edw. 
Southwell, Secretary of State for Ireland, con- 
tained in two volumes, folio, russia, gilt edges, 
which were offered for sale at eighteen guineas by 
Thomas Thorpe, of London, bookseller, in 1334, 
was the following iarge broadside, printed at Ox- 
ford by Leonard Lutfield, 1715 :— 

A Catalogue of Peals of Bells, and of Bells in and for 
Peals, cast since 1684,* by Abr. Rudhall, of the City of 
Gloucester, Bell Founder, with the names of Bene- 
factors. + 
From it we learn (inter alia) that for London 
Rudhall cast for St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, ten 
bells ;t St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, eight ; and St. 
Sepulchre’s, three. 

And in some MS. memoranda of a journey, by 
the said Edward Southwell, from Kingsweston, 
Gloucester, to Wenlock, Salop, October, 1715, 
contained, with various diaries and notes of other 
journals by the same, 1684-1716, in another folio 
volume, half-russia, offered for sale at two guineas 
also in 1834 by Thorpe, is noted the following:— 





* When the Gloucester foundry came into A. R.’s 
hands, a foundry which had been in active operation for 





* Anni Octogesimi Septimi Diem, rex posuit, Sextum 
Idus Februarii; Julianie e Fastis, Octavum Februarii. 
ui tamen, e Gregorianis numeratus ; erat, & est hodie, | 
ebruarii decimus-octavus: seu, Duodecimus, ante | 


Kalendas Martias. Czeterum ex Annis Vitz Stuartee, 


by his descendants down to 1830, when it was fused into 
the foundry at Whitechapel. 

+ Among whom is “ Browne Willis, Esq., a great 
Benefactor to Church and Bells.”’ 

I In 1710, and two more in 1718. 


more than three hundred years previously, and was held 
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“Glocester: at night bad Mr. Rudholl, the bell- 

founder. A foundation ringer is one that rings at sight : 
not many of them. He has prick’d a ream of changes, 
the bobs and common hunt. 7/. per cwt. his metal. Tin- 
glass necessary to make sharp trebles. He casts to half 
a note, which is mended by the hammer. He takes the 
notes of them all by a blow pipe.” 
Probably at this interview the copy of the very 
scarce broadside above mentioned was given by 
Raudhall to Southwell, it having been printed the 
same year. W. TR. V.z 


To Reyece.— 

“The reporters seem to have made a desperate stumble 
over « word used by Mr, Parnell in bis speech at the 
meeting of the Irish party on Monday. The member for 
Cork spoke of the late Isaac Butt as having formerly 

‘reneged’ him, The Times spells the word correctly, 
but places it between inverted commas, as though it 
were an unwelcome little stranger. The Telegraph has 
‘renaiged ’; the Standard ‘renagued’; the Daily News 
‘renaigred '; and the Post ‘ reneagued,’ 

* Of course * renege ’ is a legitimate Shaksperian word 
of Latin derivation, meaning to deny, disown, or re- 
nounce, See ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ Act I. scene i. :— 

His captain’s heart 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast reneges uli temper. 
The reporter in the Morning Post may, however, defend 
his orthography on the ground that Charles Knight's 

* Shakespeare has * reneagued.’”’—G, A. 8., in Sunday 
Times for Dec. 7, 1890. 

L. L. K. 


Parattet Passaces In BuckIncHAM AND 
Cowrer.—The appended passages occur in two 
very different classes of composition. One is from 
a comedy written by the profligate George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham ; the other forms the third 
verse of the pious Cowper's well-known bymn, 
beginning, — 
God moves in a mysterious way. 
The physician in Buckingham’s comedy says :— 

** All these threatning storms, which, like impregnate 
clouds, hover o’er our heads, will......melt into fruitful 
showers of blessings on the people.” —‘The Rehearsal,’ 
Act IL. ec. i. 

Cowper has :— 
Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ; 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


J. F. Manseron. 
Liverpool. 


Tae Frenca Vers “ FLevRETER ”=TO FLIRT. 
—This verb is found in Cotgrave=to skip from 
flower to flower, as bees do ; but in Godefroy it is 
given not only this sense, but also that of “ conter 
fleurette, dire des balivernes ” (‘ Commines,’ 1443- 
1509), which is very much what our to flirt means, 
though i in the examples quoted fleureter does not 
seem to be used of soft talk between the sexes. 
But in modern French I never saw the word till 


the ‘ Bracelet de Turquoise,’ by A. Theuriet (Paris, 

1890). The first passage is p. 86, where a young 
married lady and a gentleman, who did not’ know 
each other previously, find themselves alone in a 
public conveyance, and the lady’s reflections are :— 

“ Décidément le voisin avait le tour d’esprit original et 
puisqu’ il aimait a flewreter, elle ne voyait pas d’incon- 
vénients 4 lui donner gaiement la réplique.’ 

In the course of the same evening it is said of the 
same lady that— 

“ga tendresse expansive [towards her husband] était 
doublée par...... et peut-étre aussi par un secret remords 
d’avoir fewreté plus que de raison avec le voyageur du 
coupé ”’ (p. 94). 

Inthe first example the word was used of agentleman ; 
in the second, of alady. It occurs again p. 213, and 
is again used of a lady. I have asked a French 
friend about this verb, and he declares it to be quite 
new to him. 

Now, why did M. Theuriet use this verb? Had 
he met with it in some old French writer; or did 
he make it up for himself out of the frequently 
used ‘* conter fleurette=to say soft nothings”? It 
is not likely that he should have concocted it out 
of flirter (borrowed from our to flirt, and now very 
common in French), though he himself uses this 
in the same book (p. 176), and /lirtation* some- 
where else, for the 2 in /irter is, 1 believe, always 
pronounced in France as a y in myrte, and not like 
our iin to flirt. But whatever led him to use the 
word, I sincerely hope it will take, for there is no 
| notion of deceit or fraud in it, as Prof. Skeat tells 
us that there is in our flirt; far from that, it ex- 
presses all that is pretty and innocent in flirta- 
tion. Besides, the French word firter is not 
pretty, and in this respect also feureter (which is, 
| moreover, of purely home growth) has a great 
| advantage over it. 
| In conclusion, as all etymologists seem to be 
agreed that there is no grammatical connexion 

between fleureter and to flirt, which is looked upon 
| as purely English, and as I myself cannot discover 
any reason for supposing that there is any such 
| connexion—seeing that the older meanings of to 
| flirt (often written furt) cannot have been derived 
| ‘from fleureter—I will say nothing upon tbat point. 
But the question does arise, whether the present 
meaning of to flirt, which does not, at most, seem 
to be more than two or three centuries old and has 
no great resemblance to the older meanings of 
the word, may not have been derived, at least in 
part, from the very similar verb fle ureter, which 
seems to have been used in the sense of talking 
frivolously and lightly so far back as the fifteenth 
century. F. Crance. 

Sydenham Hill, 





Georce Downyinc, Comepiax.—He was the 
author of “ Temple of Taste, or a Dish of all Sorts, 





the other day, when I met with it three times in ‘.* The French sometimes say “* wn flirt” =a flirtation, 
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consisting of Prologues, Epilogues, Songs, Epitaphs, 
Epigrams, &c. (never Printed before), with a New 
Farce, called Newmarket ; or, The Humours of the 
Turf.” Halifax, Printed for the Author, 1763, 
12mo. The second edition of his ‘ Newmarket,’ a 
comedy, in two acts and in prose, was published at 
Coventry in 1774, 12mo, Daniet Hipwe ct. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


| 
| 





* Hoty Mirror.’—‘ Holy Mirror ; or, the Gospel 
according to Jerome Xavier, S.J., Mr. Rogers has 
an article on this subject in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review for July. Compare article on Publius 
Lentulus in Robert Taylor’s ‘ Diegesis,’ p. 359 of 
the sixth edition, published by Truelove. | 

J. J. Fane. | 


Shiraz, Persia, | 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information | 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, } 


Tar First Duke or Mariporovcn.—It is cer- 





such as would be used on merchant vessels, before 
the Union? Witiiam Seymour. 


GamBrianvs.—Who was Gambrianus? From 
the context it reads as if it meant the god of beer. 
Twice lately I have seen the name alluded to, and 
can find nothing to explain it in any book of refer- 
ence. A. ?. &. 


Norton Institution.—Please allow me to ask 
if any reader can inform me who and what was the 
founder of the Norton (M‘Naughton ?) Institution, 
when he lived, and when he died. I believe he 
was Scotch, was a bachelor, and lived in the last 
century, either in London or at St. Vine’s, Scot- 
land. In what part of Scotland is St. Vine’s ; 
and where is this institution ? BEAULIEv. 


Yore Doos.— 


“In the north of England the common people still 
make a sort of little images at Curistmas, which they 
call Yule Doos—this in modern language would be 
Christmas gods—a custom no doubt derived from their 
pagan ancestcrs: in them itis no idolatry, as they attach 
no meaning to it whatever, and only do it because it 
always has been done.” 


tain that the Dake of Marlborough returned to | Thus wrote Caroline Fry in ‘The Listener’ (vol. i. 
England soon after the taking of Kinsale in 1690, | P- 62, seventh edition) in 1836. Are these Yule 
and it is asserted that he stayed in London only a | Doos, Doughs, or Dows (see Branch, vol. i. p. 526), 
very short time, and went back to Ireland for the | still made in the form of “little images”; and, if 





winter. 1. Is there proof—and if there is, what | 
is it, and where is it to be found—that he ever did | 
go back to Ireland? 2. If he did return to Ire- | 
‘and, what did he do there, and where did he| 
command? I shall feel extremely obliged for any | 
information on the subject. c.Cc. W. | 
[Mr. Leslie Stephen, in the ‘ Dictionary of National | 
Biography,’ simply says, “ Marlborough was sent back to | 
Ireland, where he held a command during the winter.”’ | 
Bow Srreet Ronyers: Derectives.—Can any | 
one inform me at what date and through what 
cause the Bow Street runner became obsolete? 
Also, does any one know when the term detective 
came into common use? TRAMPULETTI. 


Rote oF THE Foorrata.—From Boswell’s ‘ Life 
of Johnson,’ vol. i. p. 87 (fifth edition), it appears 
that the rule for foot-passengers in London a hun- 
dred years ago was “keep to the right,” and the 
rule has been observed to the present day, though 
there is no police regulation to that effect. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give a reference to any 
recorded authority on the subject in Dr. Johnson’s 
time? Foot-PASSENGER. 

[A similar question was asked 3° S. ix. 296, and re- 
mains unanswered, It extracted much information as 
to the practice in various countries, the justification 
of the custom, and mnemonic verses, which is embodied 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ and needs not be repeated.) 


Nationat Frac or Scortanp.—Can you ib- 
form me what was the national flag of Scotland, 





so, where ? H. G. GrifFinHoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Compe Farm.—Can any of your readers give me 
any information about Combe Farm, near Black- 
heath? I understand it is known by the name of 
Queen Anne’s House, from a tradition that Queen 
Anne occupied it at onetime. Iam also told that 
a great writer lived there. I shall be glad to know 
if there is any foundation for these traditions ; also 
how and when Combe Farm came into the pos- 
session of the Angersteins. 

Wituiam Tay or. 

46, Shooter's Hill Road, Blackheath. 


Texnyson : ‘ Toe Privcess.’—Can any one ex- 

plain for me the reference in the lines,— 

Lands in which at the altar the poor bride 

Gives her harsh groom for bridal-gift a scourge. 
I am told that this was a custom in Russia in the 
seventeenth century, but can find no first-hand 
notice of it. The lines occur in v. 367, 368. 

ee A 


Cart. Carotine Scorr.—Scottish Notes and 
Queries accuses Capt. Caroline Scott of cruelty 
after Culloden. Who was this officer with a 
feminine name ? Hewry F. Ponsoney. 


* Anécéparre.’—I have an undated book, pub- 
lished in Paris, entitled ‘ Abécédaire des Petits 
Gourmands,’ by Madame Dufrenoy, with twenty- 
six illustrations after designs by MM. Devilly 
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and Leloi, “ peintres 4 la Manufacture Ruyale de 
Porcelaine [Sévres].” The designs are extremely 
pretty ; but they are spoilt by being lithographed 
im an offensively smudgy manner. Have other | 
editions of this book ever appeared in which justice | 
has been done to the designs; and has the book | 
ever been described in ‘N. & Q.’ or elsewhere ? 
Anprew W. Tver. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


GeneaLocy.—Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’| 
give either the genealogy of, or any information | 
about, Thomas Tod, who lived in the county of 
Edinburgh or Haddingtonshire, and who, in about 
the year 1695, married Janet Stuart ? 

E. Murray Top. 

22, Clarence Square, Cheltenham. 


Suetp.—Can any one tell me the meaning of 
this word? Ido not find it in any of my word- 
books. In ‘Lex Londinensis,’ 1680, there are 
minute directions, issued in 1630, for regulating | 
the fishery of the river Thames. 

Trinckes were small boats, used in netting, and | 
a limited number of them were allowed to be| 
moored in the stream, and only at certain places. | 
* At Woolwich shelp two; at Dagnam [Dagenham] 
shelp six” ; and so on. 

Can “shelp” be a misprint for shelf? Hardly | 
possible, I think; for the word occurs four times | 
in the same form. J. Dixon. 


ATTENDANTS ON Kino James I.—What manner 
of guards did duty in the palaces of James I. ? | 
Were they yeomen, gentlemen pensioners, gentle- | 
men-at-arms, or what ? ’ 

Addiscombe. 


Navat Action 1n SeventeentaH Centory.— 
Where can I find particulars of the action between 
H.M.S. Rainbow and John Ward the pirate in 
the time of James I. ? OrcHID. 


RomivaGRosis.—Sir Horace Walpole writes to | 
Sir Horace Mann, in 1763, ‘* The King of Prussia, 
who has one life more than Rominagrobis the 
monarch of the cats had, lights upon all his legs.” 
What is the allusion ? Hersert MaxweE tt. 


Otp Eron Scuoot Lists.—I am in search of 
certain old MS. lists or rolls of Eton boys of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, once in the 
possession of Stephen Apthorp, assistant master. 
Down to some time between the years 1837 and 
1847 these rolls were in the possession of the Rev. 
Edward Jones, Rector of Milton Keynes, Bucks. | 
Mr. Jones’s son has informed me that some time 
between these two dates his father went to Eton | 
to dine, and took the rolls with him, and presented | 
them, he believes, either to the provost or head | 
master. The rolls cannot be found at Eton, and 
the representatives of Provost Hodgson and Dr. 


Hawtrey know nothing of them. The rolls were 

strips of parchment three or fourinches wide. Any 

information about them would be thankfully 

received by me. W. Srerry. 
4, Barton Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Lynx-EYED.— What is the origin of this phrase? 
Dr. Johnson evidently held the opinion that it is 
derived from the “spotted beast remarkable for 
speed and sharp sight,” and quotes Pope as au 
illustration, who says :— 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole’s dim curtain and the lynx’s beam, 

Many older authorities for the lynx’s sharpness of 
sight could be produced. Mr. Francis A. Knight, 
in his most charming book ‘ By Leafy Ways,’ says 
that this is 

‘a misconception. The word does not refer to the beast 
at all, but to Lynceus, the Argonaut, the hero of the 
Calydonian Hunt, whose power of finding treasure in 
the bowels of the earth first brought the word into 
existence.” 

It would be interesting to have the true derivation 
ascertained. The false one, whichever it be, is a 
curious example of folk-etymology. Anon. 


Mercers as A Company.—In the Atheneum 
review of Mr. A. E. Gibbs’s ‘ Corporation Records 
of St. Albans’ it is observed :— 

“ All crafts within the borough were classed under 
four companies, each with a warden—the mercers, the 
innholders, the victuallers, and the shoemakers. But of 
these the last two disappeared in time, with the result 
that the mercers included, inter alios, vintners, apothe- 


| caries, coopers, glaziers, &c., while among the inn- 


holders were tanners, musicians, ropers, and smiths.’ 

I should be glad to know if this division of traders 
into companies was as plainly marked elsewhere. 
In the earliest Launceston parish register (1559- 
1670) there are entries concerning “ Mr. John 
Badcock, Mercer,” and “‘ Mr. Robt. Pearse, mercer,” 
the prefix being very uncommon, and elsewhere 
applied to a trader only, I think, in the case of 
“Mr. George Knill, vintner.” Of other traders, 
John Cadbury, blacksmith ; John Abbot, “ shop 
keeper”; William Cornish, innbolder; Robert 
Jenkin, ‘‘ malster ” (sic); Henry Harnes, weaver ; 
Benjamin Burgess, brasier; Sampson Goatch, 
glover ; Christopher Thomson, innholder; John 
Ball, “ marchiant ” (sic); John Pears, “smyth”; 
John Kingdon, cutler; and William Barnerd, 
shoemaker, all appear without the “Mr.” Did 
that prefix customarily designate such superior 
tradesmen as mercers? ALFRED F. Rossins. 


Pre-RerormMaTion Recrors or RiscHEsTeEr, 
co, LancasTer.—lInformation is sought as to any 
details concerning the early rectors of Ribchester. 
The list, as given by Baines (new edition) and 
Whitaker (fourth edition), as well as in the * His 
tory of Ribchester’ (published in 1890), is neither 
complete nor accurate. Mr. C. T. Boothman, of 
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London, from his notes taken from various sources, 
including the Harleian, Raines, and Piccope MSS., 
has recently sent me a mass of valuable and inter- | 
esting information, which I propose to publish, 
along with the notes I have had sent me by various | 
correspondents, in the form of extra sheets, which 
will be sent to all those who have subscribed to 
my work on Ribchester. If any of your readers | 
are able to supply me with references to MSS., &c., | 
in which information is likely to occur, or can send 
me a précis of the information itself, either through 
*N. & Q or privately, they will be conferring a 
great favour upon me, besides adding to the com- 
pleteness of the list. I propose to print my revised 
list of rectors early in February, 1891. 
Tom C. Smirs. 
Green Nook, Longridge, Preston, 





Tuomas Sournwortu.—During the restoration 
of Barrow Gurney Church, a slabstone was dis- 
covered in the Court aisie, bearing the following 
inscription :—“ Hic jacet Tho: Southworth armiger | 
legis Consiliarius et in Societate Gra...... ctor 
Pacis et qvorum Justitiarivs Civitati Wellensi a 
Memoria” (running round the outer edge); “ Cvstos 
Rotvlorum Deputatus in Comitate Som. Qvi Obiit | 
8 Die Septembris Anno D’ni 1625 tatis Sve. 
61” (inside). The parish register, which is well 
kept and in good preservation, contains no entry of 
his burial, and there is nothing to connect his 
name with the parish. His younger brother, Henry 
Southworth, was lord of the manor of Wyck- 
Champflower, in this county, and was buried there 
in 1625. Thomas Southworth was Recorder of 
Wells, 1608-9, and member for the city in 1613 and 
1619. Can any reader kindly supply the hiatus in 
the inscription, explain ‘‘ deputy custos rotu- | 
loram,” and give any information which will help | 
to clear up the mystery ? 


| 


J. A. W. Wapmone. | 


Barrow Gurney Vicarage, Somerset. 


Fortescue.—Information is desired concerning 
the Fortescues of Sandford, Oxon, and Abingdon, | 
co. Berks. Thomas Fortescue, of Abingdon, gent., 
was brother to John Fortescue, of Sandford, whose 
daughter Mary, born 1784, married James Sher- 
wood, of Abingdon, surgeon, April 17, 1810, at 
St. Helen’s, Abingdon. Any particulars as to the 
parentage and descent of Thomas and John will 
be much esteemed. Please answer direct. 

Geo. F. Tupor SHEeRwoop. 

6, Fulham Park Road, S.W. 


Jacopire Wive-Guasses.—Is there any in- 
formation available concerning the rules and con- 


“ Turno tempus erit,” ‘‘ Audentior Ibo,” “‘ Cognos- 
cunt me mei,” “ Premium virtutis.” Sometimes 
we find a portrait of the Young Pretender in con- 
junction with one or other of the above mottoes. 
All these glasses appear to come from the same 
manufactory, and to have been engraved by,the 
same school of artists, which must have been a 
very limited one. Where was the manufactory? 
Could it have been Newcastle-on-Tyne ? 
Apert HartsHornNe. 


GRENVILLE Famity or Srow, CornwaLt.— 
Was there ever a baronetcy in this family? I 
think not; but in ‘Magna Britannia,’ vol, iii. 
p. xcv, Lysons states that ‘‘ Sir Richard Grenville, 
elder son of Sir Beville, was created a baronet in 
1630” (when he was nine years old! and evidently 
confusing him with Sir Bevil’s brother, as he adds 


| that he died in 1658, s.p.m., when the title be- 


came extinct). 
Burke, in his ‘ Extinct Baronetage,’ ignores the 
creation of this baronetcy entirely; nor do I find 


| mention of it elsewhere. Where did Courthope 


et the idea from ? Cross-CrossLet. 
g 


Mersa or Marsu Ptots pay to the vicar of a 
North Hants parish great and small tithes and one 
penny each to the church rates in the seventeenth 
century. What was their origin; and are they 
found elsewhere? In the same parish there were 
four parish seats paying fourpence each. How did 
these come to the churchwardens ; and are they 
also to be found in ancient churchwardens’ accounts 
elsewhere ? Vicar. 


Replies, 


EMPRESS MAUD: HER BURIAL-PLACE. 
(7" S. x. 449.) 

The Empress Maud died at Rouen Sept. 10, 
1167, and was buried, it would seem, no fewer than 
four times; but certainly not at Reading Abbey. 
Strickland says :— 


“She was interred with royal honours, first, in the 
Convent of Bonnes Nouvelles. Her body was afterwards 
transferred to the Abbey of Bec, before the altar of the 
Virgin. In this ground her body remained till the year 
1282, when, the abbey church of Bec being rebuilt, the 


| workmen discovered it, wrapped up in an ox-hide, The 


coffin was taken up and, with great solemnity, reinterred 
in the middle of the chancel, before the high altar. The 
ancient tomb was removed to the same place, and, with 
the attention the Church ever showed to the memory of 
a foundress, erected over the new grave. This structure 
falling to decay in the seventeenth century, its place was 
supplied by a fine monument of brass, with a pompous 
inscription.” 


Her remains were discovered and exhumed for 


stitutions of Jacobite clubs, and particularly as| the fourth time, January, 1847, when the ruins of 
regards their wine glasses and the mottoes upon | the Benedictine church of Bec were demolished. 
them? Such as have fallen under my observation are | According to the Moniteur, a leaden coffin, con- 
engraved with roses and rosebuds, with, occasionally, | taining fragments of bones and silver lace, was 
a star, and with such mottoes as “ Fiat,” “ Radiat,” | found, with an inscription affirming that the chest 
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contained the illustrious bones of the Empress 
Matilda. Sandford says “she was buried in the 
Abbey of Bec, in Normandy, with funeral pomp.” 
He adds that “Gabriel du Moulin tells us that 
she had her interment in the church of Notre 
Dame du Pré, in the suburbs of Rouen.” Pére 
Anselme, Mrs. Everett Green, and Laurance all 
give Bec as the place of her interment. 

King Henry I. (father of the Empress Maud) 
was “honourably interred in the Church of our 
Lady in the Abbey of Reading, which he had 
founded and richly endowed,” but he was the 
only one of our monarchs buried there. His 
great-great-great-grandson, Prince John of Corn- 
wall (eldest son of Richard, Earl of Cornwall and 
King of the Romans), was buried there in 1232, as 
was also his only sister, Isabel, two years later. 

H. Murray Lane, Chester Herald. 


Roger de Hoveden, who, as a contemporaneous 
chronicler, may be relied upon, records :— 

“In the year of grace 1167, being the thirteenth year 
of the reign of King Henry, son of the Empress Matilda 
(Maud), the said Matilda, formerly Empress of the 
Romans and mother of the above-named king, departed 
this life and was buried at Rouen, at the Abbey called 
St. Mary de Pratis.’ 

This Abbey is said by William of Malmesbury 
to have been founded by Matilda, queen to 
William I.; but according to Roger de Wendover 
it owed its origin to Henry I. In any case, it was 
much enriched by the latter; and on his death 
those portions of his body removed during the 
process of embalming (which was rendered neces- 
sary for its removal thence to Reading) were 
buried there. Wa ter J. ANDREW. 


The empress was buried in Bec Abbey, where 
in 1282 her corpse was discovered, wrapped in an 


XavigeR DE Marsrre’s ‘VoYAGE AUTOUR DE 
ma Cuampre’ (7% S, x. 488).—“ V consonne” is 
explained in section xvi. The narrator of the 
charming voyage there describes his habit of slip- 
ping to the edge of a chair and putting his feet on 
the mantelpiece—a position, he says, admirably 
represented by the letter V. His faithful dog 
Rosine at such moments would pull at the skirts 
of his travelling dress that he might take her up 
and let her rest upon the ready-made bed formed 
ty Se angle of his body. Henry ATrTweLt. 

arnes. 


May I venture to controvert our Editor’s ex- 
planation of “V consonne et séjour” in section 
xxxiii. of the above work? In section xvi. the 
author himself explains what he means :— 

“ Rosine, ma chienne fidéle, ne manque jamais de venir 
alors tirailler les basques de mon habit de voyage, pour 
que je la prenne sur moi; elle y trouve un lit tout 
arrangé et fort commode au sommet de l’angle que 
forment les deux parties de mon corps: un V consonne 
représente 2 merveille ma situation. Rosine s’élance 
sur moi, si je ne la prends pas assez tit A son gré. Jo la 
trouve souvent 14 sans savoir comment elle y est venue.” 
When, therefore, the author, in section xxxiii., 
says, “ Viens, ma Rosine; viens.—V consonne et 
séjour,” his meaning is, “ Come, my Rosine; here 
is your usual bed ready for you.” At least, this is 
how I understand the passage. Will the Editor 
kindly say if he agrees with me? I quote from 
Gustave Masson’s edition in the “Clarendon 
Press Series,’ 1888, the same that I used for my 
recent article (7 S. x, 203). 

JoNATHAN Bovucuier. 

[We agree. There is no doubts to the general sense, 
which is the same under either explanation, But we 
still think that there is a double meaning, as “ V. con- 
sonne '’ was used as a musical term for “turn over the 





ox-hide, and was reinterred, with an epitaph. See 
Mrs. Everett Green’s ‘ Lives of the Princesses of 
England.’ The only authorities (known to me) | 
who name Reading are Stow and Baker, and the 
former of these adds a note that “ Rouse of War- | 
wick saith she deceased at Roane, and was buried | 
in the Monastery of Becco in Normandy.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 

The Empress Matilda—married first to Henry 
V., Emperor of Germany, and secondly to Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou—is said by Stow to | 
have been buried at Reading ; but Sandford says | 
she was buried in the Abbey of Bec, in Normandy; 
and Gabriel de Moulin says in the church of Notre | 
Dame du Pré, in the suburbs of Rouen. M. Paris | 
says, on account of her being the daughter of a | 
king, wife of an emperor, and mother of a king, 
she had these words engraven on her tomb :— 

Ortu magna, viro major, sed maxime partu 
Hic jacet Henrici Filia, sponsa, Parens. 
Constance Russet. 

[ Other replies to the same effect, including one which 

we stiil hope to publish, are acknowledged. | 


page,” <¢, “let us make a fresh start’’; and there is 
the reconciliation with the servant as well as the bed for 
the beast involved in the passage.] 


Joun Prev, tae Compertanp Honter (7" §, 
x. 281, 369).—I dare say A. J. M. is correct in 
his surmise that “Sidney Gilpin” is a pseudonym. 
I have no evidence on the subject either pro or con. 


| With regard to the dog, with “her sons of peerless 


faith,” which has—I will not say unjustly—offended 
Kituierew, I must confess that this alteration is 
chargeable to myself. For reasons which I can 
scarcely account for, I have a strong dislike to the 
usual monosyllabic term for a female dog. Capt. 
Hector McIntyre, whom one would not suspect of 
being over scrupulous in such a matter, seems on a 
certain occasion to have had asimilarobjection to the 
word. (See the Ossian scene in ‘ The Antiquary,’ 
chap. xxx.) Earlier in the chapter, however, both 


| Hector and his uncle use the (to me) more 


objectionable term. The case of “a horse and her 


| foal” is not quite analogous. Any lady might, 


and would, say, “My beautiful mare”; but no 
lady, I imagine, would, if she could help it, like 





| 
| 
| 
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to say, “ My bandsome bitch.” Even in a lan- 
gee other than one’s own I do not like the word. 

n the delightful scene in the first act of ‘ Le 
Malade Imaginaire,’ where Argan, stick in hand, 
pursues Toinette round the chair, he calls her, 
amongst other complimentary names, “chienne.” 
This sounds unpleasant ; whereas, had he called 
her “jument,” or “Anesse,” or “chatte,” there 
would, considering his anger at’ the time, have 
been nothing specially disagreeable in any of these 
terms. Still I admit that Kituicrew is right. 
In quoting one ought not to alter a single word, 
and for the future, like the Jackdaw of Rheims, I 
“won't do so any more,” unless it should be some- 
thing “ beyond the beyont,” which, of course, the 
female of dog is not. 

I know so little about hunting, except from read- 
ing, that I can scarcely speak even to a matter of 
fact as to whether the Cumberland hill folk hunt 
foxes mostly on foot or on horseback. Mr. Graves’s 
mention of “ neck-break scapes” and “ the rasper- 
fence,” as well as of the sound of John Peel’s horn, 
would lead one to infer that he is speaking of 
equestrian hunting. I do not think, but I write 
under correction, that a hunter on foot would, like 
little boy Bluet, “blow up his horn.” See the 
* Lady of the Lake,’ canto i. stanza x., where the 
poet says of the mounted, or, strictly speaking, 
dismounted, FitzJames :— 

Then through the dell his horn resounds 
From vain pursuit to call the hounds. 

This is a matter whicha Cumbrian dalesman could 
settle for us directly. I remember, at my Cumber- 
land school, a lad who came from West Cumberland, 
who used to tell us of his following the hounds, I 
am nearly certain, on foot ; but it may have been 
that he possessed no nag other than Shanks’s. As 
I have mentioned my old schoolfellow, I may per- 
haps be allowed, in passing, although it is not con- 
nected with hunting, but with another “ sport,” to 
recall the account he used to give us of the annual 
football match at Easter between the sailors and 
the colliers of Workington. Possibly, like boys, 
most things were both to him and to us “pro 
mirifico”; but, judging from my remembrance of 
his description of those fearful contests, the battle 
of Inkerman would seem to have been, in Milton’s 
words, “‘a civil game to this uproar.” 

{ am glad to hear from Kituicrew that in 
Cumberland “the hill foxes are hunted for reasons 
other than those of sport pure and simple.” I con- 
clude that K1tticrew means that they are hunted 
as vermin, which, I admit, is defensible. I fear, 


however—as, indeed, Kitticrew more than hints 
—that the Cumberland “fell fox-hunters,” as an old 
shepherd in ‘Guy Mannering’ says with an unin- 
tentional pun, “drink delight of battle,” like the 
Carmelite in ‘Les Maitres Sonneurs,’ who was 
obliged to confess to his superior that he fought 


pipers’ bagarre, not simply in self-defence, but that 

“il s'est laissé emporter au plaisir de taper comme 

un sourd.” JonaTHan Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


It may be worth noting that there is a memoir 
of Peel, illustrated by a sketch, in a recent number 
of the Monthly Chronicle of North Country Lore 
and Legend, published at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
At this moment I cannot lay my band upon it and 
verify the passage. 

The song ‘Remember the Hunter John Peel’ 
must have had a very wide circulation. Once, 
some ten years since, when on a visit to Orkney, 
and accompanying a party to the Standing Stones 
of Stennis, near Stromness, I heard it, for the first 
time in my life, sung by a young Scotchman of 
the party. He told me, on my inquiries as to 
“the hunter John Peel,” that “he went foreign,” 
which means, I suppose, that he went abroad. Let 
no one imagine, however, that hunting with him, 

In his coat of gray, — 
And his hounds and kis horn in the morning, 
was like a day with the Pytchley or the Quorn, 
as described so graphically in his famous novels 
by G. J. Whyte Melville, or more amusingly by 
Robert Surtees in ‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour.’ 
It was done on foot. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In what book of songs (if any) can I find the ar 
and the words of the song ‘ John Peel’? 
wahe 


Tae Port or Banyocksurn (7* 8. x. 468).— 
Let him speak for himself :— 
Sum Carmelita, Baston cognomine dictus, 
Qui doleo vita in tali strage relictus. 
The poem is quoted at length in Bower's ‘ Scoti- 
chronicon,’ book xii. chap. xxii. It is also printed 
as an appendix to the 1740 edition of John Major’s 
‘ Historia.’ Bower, in introducing it, commends it 
highly as a piece which ought not to be hid under 
a bushel, but deserved to be set on a candlestick. 
It is a very curious sonorously musical perform- 
ance, a marvel of ingenuity in rhymes oddly inter- 
laced. Its structure is in the main that of the 
common Leonine Latin verse, but it has many 
irregularities. The description of the battle, the 
gathering of the hosts, the digging of the pits, the 
fury and clamour, the blood and terror of the 
fight— 
Est dolor immensug, augente dolore dolorem 
Est furor accensus, stimulante furore furorem 
Est clamor crescens, feriente priore priorem 
Est valor arescens, frustrante valore valorem— 
the slaughter of the English, and, above all, the 
lamented fall of Gloucester, Clifford, Marshall, 
Maulay, Tiptoft, and De Argentine—all these, 
and much besides, are dwelt upon without more 
bombast than the forced character of the rhyme 





with the “bourdon d’une musette” in the bag- 


made inevitable. Take it for all in all the Car- 
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melite’s ransom is a very queer piece of poetry.| James II. on March 24, 1687, but this ceased 
Its lilt is often as rhythmical as the ‘Charge of | to be paid after Christmas, 1688. There are inter- 
the Light Brigade.” esting particulars respecting the monument erected 
There is another piece in much the same metre | by him in Chelsea Church to the memory of his 
and on the same subject which also has been | first wife, who died October 8, 1669. 
ascribed, $0 Robert Basten, _ See ‘The Political W. D. Macrar 
ongs of England, John to Edward II, Camden} Jjouy Sueenan (7S. x. 407, 431).—The name 
Society, 1839, p. 262, where the text begins, and | of John Sheehan gg Tee liars me the Inner 
p. 388, = the attribution of the authorship Temple, is attached to a new edition of ‘The 
° . , 
——. | SS only is given on p. 48 Bentley Ballads,’ 1869, 8vo. From the biographical 
pr a W : as s aoe Egon 1884 | notes found in the preface it appears that he was 
Giecmmaenel righ’ s Bne Work ; and, as a recent | educated at Clongowes Wood College, Sallins, co. 
—— ee ° would like to say that, Kildare, and at Trinity College, Dublin, after- 
- A ind “Sp gene that reprint by Goldsmid, | wards entering the University of Cambridge. He 
an editorial villai Pe Me Golds nothing short of | was the author of ‘The Irish Whiskey Drinker 
villainy. Mr. Goldsmid, who left out Papers’ in Bentley's Miscellany, ‘The Knight of 
so much, might surely have spared us also the | Tynishowen,’ &c Danie Hipwsl. 
repetition of Wright’s statement that this poemon| 34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Bannockburn was made in 1313! It is much F 7h 
more queralous, much less vivid, and, on the John Sheehan, nicknamed “the Irish Whiskey 
whole, greatly inferior when compared with the Drinker,” and more familiarly known as Jack 
poem preserved by Bower. It would be inter- Sheehan, was a well-known Irish barrister, who, 
esting to know what Mr. Wright's authority was with “Everard Clive of Tipperary Hall,” wrote a 
for the ascription of it to our friend the Carmelite. | 8¢ties of pasquinades in verse, which were pub- 
Geo. Nettson, _ | lished in Bentley's Miscellany in_1846, and at- 
tracted considerable attention. He is generally 
A believed to have been the prototype of Captain 
Joun Wester (7" S. x. 467).—It may interest | Shandon in ‘Pendennis, “one of the wittiest, 
the Rev. J. H. Overron (if he is not acquainted | most amiable, and most incorrigible of Irishmen.” 
with the fact) to learn that pasted on the inside | Thackeray, indeed, admitted as much, for in 
cover of the first Chipping register is a slip of | sending a copy of the book to George Moreland 
paper with the following note, in the handwriting | Crawford, Paris correspondent of the Daily News, 
of the Rev. John Milner, Vicar of Chipping, 1739- | be wrote, “ You will find much to remind you of 
1779 :- old talks and faces—of William John O’Connell, 
“John Wesley, late Fellow of Lincoln's College, in | Jack Sheehan, and Andrew Archdecne.” O’Con- 
Oxford, ordain’d both Deacon and afterwards Priest, | nell, who was a cousin of the “ Liberator,” stood 
; he sn late Archbishop of Canterbury— | for Tom Costigan, and Archdecne for the ever- 
Al bagagaa delightful Harry Foker, so that it is more than 
a. probable that Sheehan was the original of Captain 
“Benjamin Ingbam, late of Queen's College, in Ox-| Shandon, He and Archdecne used to frequent 
ford, ordain'd by Dr. John Potter, late Archbishop of | the “ Deanery,” a small, old-fashioned public-house 
Canterbury— Dec. 24 and 25, 1752.” r a eat i f the 
The date of these entries corresponds with th = — pe gp by * In sldsby ” 
date of Weelev’s viei corresponds with the | fact that it was presided over by “ Ingoldsby 
) Vesley’s visit to North Lancashire. On| Barham, a canon of the neighbouring cathedral. 
April 8,1753, a memorable scene was witnessed in Sypney Scrore. 
Sree oa yaa pee had preached | Tompkinsville, New York. 
several times previously. raphic d ipti , 
of what took A men on this, his ~— adh go | , I notice that Mr. BenTLey says the author of 
to Chipping, is given by Wesley himself (‘ Journal,’ Whiskey, drink divine” is John Sheehan, known 
ii, 271-2). Tom C. Suits. | % “the Irish Whiskey Drinker.” What authority 
Green Nook, Longridge. ; * |has he for this? In Mr. Halliday Sparling’s 
‘Irish Minstrelsy’ (London, Walter Scott) I find 
Cuartes Cuerne, Viscount Newnaven (7%| this song ascribed to Joseph O'Leary, who was, 
S. x. 441, 496)—Mr. Rossrys will find some| the editor informs us, for many years a writer on 
notices of Lord Newhaven and of his family, ex- the London press, and author of several songs. 
tracted from the Cheyne Papers in the possession | Can any reader clear up the matter satisfactorily 
of the Bridgewater Trustees, in part vii. of the | R. M. Sitrarp. 
appendix to the Eleventh Report of the Hist,| 1°, Nelson Street, Dublin, 
gh pee naee y — in 1888, pp. 151-3.| Joseph O'Leary, to whom also is ascribed the 
shear ae on June 30, 1698. He had | well-known song “ Whiskey, drink divine,” was, I 
& pension of 1,200/, per annum granted him by | believe, at one time a contributor to Punci, and I 


Glasgow. 
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have heard that he wrote a poem, ‘ The English 
Vandal,’ referring to the defacements of the 
monument of the Redan. Can any of your 
readers corroborate this statement, or give 
any facts about him beyond that he was a 
— on the Morning Herald, and published a 
collection of prose and verse entitled ‘The 
Tribute,’ Cork, 1833? It has been stated that he 
was one of the earliest contributors to Punch, and 
was allowed great license by the editor; but no 
reference is made to him in any work on journalism 
except as a reporter, nor is he mentioned in Joseph 
Hatton’s ‘ True Story of Punch.’ D. J. O. 


Belgravia. 


Mommy (7 S. x. 147, 197).—The phrase 
“beat to mummy” occurs in John Dryden's ‘ Sir 
Martin Marr-all,’ 1666, Act IV. sc. i.:— 

“Sir Martin. An’ I had a mind to beat him to 
mummy, he’s my own, I hope.” 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


Winpsor Curarrs (7 §, ix. 487).— 

“Tt was on the great northern road from York to 
London that four travellers were......driven for 
shelter into a little public-house on the side of the 
highway...... The kitcben, in which they assembled, was 
the only room for entertainment in the house, paved 
with red bricks, remarkably clean, furnished with three 
or four Windsor chairs, adorned with shining plates of 
pewter and copper saucepans, nicely scoured,” X&c. 

Smollett wrote this during his imprisonment in 
1759. The quotation is taken from the first 
chapter of ‘The Adventures of Sir Launcelot 
Greaves,’ which came out in the successive monthly 
numbers of the British Magazine in 1760 and 
1761. ‘Sir Launcelot Greaves’ was published 
separately in 12mo. in 1762. There is nothing 
in the above excerpt which shows the description 
to be anything but that of an ordinary wayside inn 
of the period. The inference, therefore, may be 
drawn that Windsor chairs were in common use 
much before 1770, though they have not such a 
claim to antiquity as was once amusingly given to 
some of them by an imaginative auctioneer at 
Bruges. An English resident had died there, and 
his household furniture was put up forsale. Among 
other things were two of these Windsor chairs, 
which the bidders were assured had come from the 
palace of the Archbishops of Canterbury, and had 
originally belonged to Thomas Becket! This 
astonishing information was supplied with a view 
to enhance the value of the chairs in the eyes of a 
well-known Jocal collector of old furniture who 
happened to be present at the sale. I have often 
heard the story from one of the executors of the 
deceased man. H. G, GrirFINHOoorE, 

34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


A Nore on ‘Tue Brive or Lammermoor’ (7" 
S. x. 462).—The novel of ‘The Bride of Lammer- 
moor’ places the tragedy before the Union, as the 


Scottish Parliament was sitting. Mr. Pickvorp 
puts the date 1709; the Union was 1707. The 
real dates of the tragedy may be interesting. The 
heroine was married Aug. 12, died Sept. 12, was 
buried Sept. 30, 1669. One or tue Famity. 


Dare or Otp Wartcu (7" §, x. 409, 456).— 
Had watches any escapement before ‘‘ the anchor 
escapement was invented by Clement, a London 
clockmaker, in 1680”? See Beckmann’s ‘ Hist. of 
Inv.,’ a.v. “Clocks and Watches.” 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Hunocary Water: Boun Tree (7" S. x. 4, 
115, 294, 452).—A man who was present at the 
rough ceremony of riding the stang at Skidby, in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, in or about 1846, 
wrote down for me the verses used on that occa- 
sion. These verses tell of the series of punish- 
ments to be inflicted on the wife-beater. He is to 
| be tied to a jackass’s back. 

If the jackass he should happen run, 

We ‘ll shoot him thro’ with a bottery gun. 
| J.e,@ gun made of the elder-tree by extracting 
the pith. W. C. B. 








x. 67, 158).—Room may be found for the following 
short account of the inventor of this chair. John 
Joseph Merlin was a native of Huy, in the bishopric 
of Liege. He came over to England in 1760, and 
soon afterwards obtained the situation of “ prin- 
cipal mechanic at Cox’s Museum in Spring Gar- 
dens.” He was subsequently “engaged in the 
invention and sale of various ingenious machines 
for the use of valetudinarians and other purposes, 
improved musical instruments, &c.” About the 
year 1783 he opened a mechanical exhibition in 
Prince’s Street, Hanover Square, known as 
Merlin’s Museum, which was “finally closed 
about Midsummer, 1808 ” (Lysons’s Supp, to the 
first edition of ‘The Environs of London,’ 1811, 
pp. 248-9). He died on May 4, 1803, aged sixty- 
seven, and was buried at Paddington. He is 
described in the obituary notice in the Gent. Mag. 
as “ Rose’s engine-maker, and mathematical instra- 
ment and watch and clock maker in general” 
(vol. Ixxiii. pt. i. p. 485). G. F. R. B. 


Tue Otp Crock or Sr. Dunstan’s-1N-THE- 
West (7" 8. x. 366).—This clock was bought, as 
Mr. Hipwet says, by the third Marquess of 
Hertford, and gave name to the House from which 
I date this note. The late Lord Hertford (fourth 
marquess) never lived here, nor did the house 
belong to him, having been left by his father to 
the Countess Zichy. At her death, her heirs 
renouncing the inheritance, the remainder (sixty- 
seven years) of the Crown lease was bought, some 
thirty-five years ago, by Henry H. Gripes. 





St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


“Trockie Cugese”: “ Merurn Coairn” (7S. 
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ALLEGED CuancGeE or CLIMATE IN IcELAND (7™ 
S. x. 6, 138, 192, 333, 429, 475).—In a former com- 
munication I brought to the notice of readers that 
the assertions relative to there having been no 
change of climate during an entire revolution of 
the equinoxes, and due to astronomical causes, 
was not in accordance with the facts. As there 
exists at the present time a total absence of know- 
ledge on this subject in the mind of the general 
reader, I will endeavour to place before you the 
main facts of the problem. 

More than three hundred years ago, when it 
became admitted that it was true that the earth 
moved, the gradual and uniform change in position 
of the pole of the heavens was explained as due to 
a conical movement of the earth’s axis. At that 
date it was imagined that no change whatever 
occurred, during thousands of years even, in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, or extent of the arctic 
circles, or tropics. It being a rigid geometrical 
law that the distance between the pole of the 
heavens and the pole of the ecliptic must be of the 
same value as the obliquity, it was, on the assump- 
tion that the obliquity never varied, claimed as a 
fact that the circular course which the pole of the 
heavens traced must have for its centre the pole of 
the ecliptic, from which it was supposed it never 
varied its distance. Had the facts been as then 
imagined, the above statement would have been 
correct. During nearly a hundred and fifty years 
it was imagined that no change had occurred, or 
ever could occur, in the obliquity, consequently it 
was affirmed as an established fact that the pole of 
the heavens traced a circle round the pole of the 
ecliptic as a centre. This movement having been 
accepted as infallible, theorists set to work to 
explain why the pole of the heavens always traced 
a circle round the pole of the ecliptic as a centre, 
and the theory supposed to explain the movement 
was accepted and taught in all the schools. About 
a hundred and fifty years ago more accurate obser- 
vations proved that a decrease in the obliquity of 
the ecliptic was occurring, and the examination of 
ancient records showed that this decrease had con- 
tinued during two thousand years at least. This 
discovery was a very serious matter, as it inter- 
fered with the orthodox theories of the day, inas- 
much as, if the obliquity decreased, it followed 
that the distance between the pole of the heavens 
and the pole of the ecliptic must decrease, conse- 
quently the one pole could not describe a circle 
round the other pole as a centre. During several 
years attempts were made to reject the fact of a 
decrease in the obliquity. Papers in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of a hundred and fifty years 





ago will show how hard the old theorists fought 
in their endeavours to keep their theories “as | 
they were.” At length it was agreed that, even 
granting a decrease in the obliquity, the accepted | 
theory need not be altered very much if the pole 


of the ecliptic were made to shift its position 
slightly, and thus to decrease the radius of the 
circle which the pole of the heavens was assumed 
to trace. The impossibility of the pole of the 
heavens tracing a circle round an imaginary centre, 
from which it continually decreased its distance, 
did not seem to be considered of much conse- 
quence. The difficulty was supposed to be over- 
come by assuming that this centre shifted its 
position less than one and a half degrees, and con- 
sequently prevented any great change of climate 
ever occurring on earth. This is the theory which 
is at present considered orthodox. At the date 
when this theory was invented the facts of geology 
were unknown. That these facts proved that an 
arctic climate had prevailed down to 54° latitude 
in both hemispheres, and comparatively quite 
recently, was not even dreamed of. When these 
facts were admitted, astronomers asserted that 
astronomy could give no explanation of the facts, 
and, strange as it may appear, it seems to be the 
great object of a certain class of astronomers in 
the present day to prove that astronomy is 80 
feeble a science that it is quite unable to account 
for these facts. When, more than thirty years ago, 
I commenced investigating these facts, I found that 
the assertion of the earth’s axis tracing a cone was 
obscure—that it must be the two half axes that 
traced cones. Since that date my contention has 
been admitted, but with the attempt to assert that 
all along it was meant that it was the two half 
axes that traced cones, and not, as had been stated, 
and shown by diagrams, the whole axis. After 
several years of investigation I found that the 
cause of the half axes tracing cones was due to a 
second rotation of the earth, and that the pole of 
the heavens, instead of tracing a circle round the 
pole of the ecliptic as a centre, traced a circle (in 
consequence of the second rotation) round a point 
six degrees from the pole of the ecliptic, thus 
causing, during about 15,000 years, an extension 
of the arctic circle of twelve degrees, and explain- 
ing not only all the facts of the Great Ice Age, 
but giving its date and duration. As a proof that 
these conclusions were correct, I have demonstrated 
how the polar distance of a star can be calculated 
for each year for a hundred years or more from one 
observation only of this star—a calculation hitherto 
supposed to be impossible. I have put this, 
among others, as a test question. Theorists have 
hitherto treated this question in the same manner 
as Mr. Lynn has done, viz., prudently avoiding it. 

Mr. Lynn must really mean to attempt a joke 
when he states that we are not to accept what Sir 
J. Herschel and his numerous copyists asserted 
relative to the earth’s axis tracing a cone, just as 
does a tee-totum, because every one should know 
that another tee-totum was under the floor and 
twisting. Mr. Lynn has now only to advance 
another step, and to assert that when it was stated 
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that the earth’s axis traced a circle round the pole 
of the ecliptic as « centre, every person acquainted 
with astronomy must know that there were six 
degrees under the floor, and that the axis traced a 
circle round these six degrees in addition to the 
radius between the pole of the heavens and the 
pole of the ecliptic. Some three hundred and fifty 
years ago two learned authorities on astronomy— 
viz., Libra of Pisa, and Sizzi—lived and died un- 
convinced that Jupiter possessed satellites. During 
the past ten years I have received several letters 
from a person who defies me to convince him that 
the earth is not a flat surface. Mr. Lyww is afraid 
that unless I convince certain gentlemen, whose 
names he gives, I shall not convince him that the 
earth has any movement other than that invented 
by theorists three hundred years ago. 

I am afraid that Jupiter possesses satellites, in 
spite of Messrs, Libra and Sizzi being unconvinced. 
I am certain the earth is not a flat surface, although 
I cannot convince my correspondent. I am also 
satisfied that the earth has a second rotation, the 
pole of which is six degrees from the pole of the 
ecliptic, even though Mr. Lynn and those gentle- 
men whose names he substitutes for proof and 
argument are unconvinced of the facts, I claim 
that such test questions as I have given are proofs. 
Not avoiding these questions, and copying the 
proceedings of the obstructionists of the past, who 
considered that when they stated that Ptolemy, 
Libra, Sizzi, and Co. were unconvinced that the 
earth had any movement whatever, they proved 
that it could not move, Mr. Lynw claimed to 
instruct the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ that no change of 
climate from astronomical causes can occur during 
an entire revolution of the equinoxes. I claim to 
have proved that as a variation of twelve degrees | 





in the arctic circle takes place during 15,000 years, 
astronomy can, and does, prove this change. 

It is not the first time in the history of astro- | 
nomy that men have imagined the theories in 
which they believed were the laws of Nature. 
When a man can calculate the position of a star | 
for a hundred years from one observation he may | 
claim to know something. Can Mr. Lyrwy do | 
this? If he cannot, he has no claims to be a| 
teacher as regards climatic changes from astro- | 
nomical causes. 

A. W. Drayson, Major-General. 

Southsea, 


Rorat Poets (7™ §. x. 9, 132, 251, 355). —Some | 
correspondents have stated doubts as to the author- 
ship of the hymn “ Veni Sancte Spiritus,” which 
has usually been assigned to King Robert II. of | 
France. It is, perhaps, not generally known that 
he has been credited with the authorship of another 
Pentecostal Sequence. Platina,inhis Lives of the 
Popes’ (under mend V.), says of him :— 








modesty, and religion ; for though he exercised himeelf 
very much in the art military, yet he found time so often 
to frequent the churches of God, and to celebrate the 
Divine service, as if he had been in holy orders. He is 
said to have made the hymn, ‘ Sancti Spiritus adsit nobis 
gratia’; and by these arts, not less powerful than his 
arms, he gained the hearts of the people, and drew those 
honourable respects to his family which they had before 
given to that of Charles the Great.” 

Is there any sequence with this commencement 
still in use in the Church of Rome? I find it 
given at full length in the missal of Arbuthnott. 
The first five lines are as follows :— 

Sancti spiritus assit nobis gratia, 
Que corda nostra sibi faciat habitaculs, 
Expulsis inde cunctis vitiis epiritalibus, 
Spiritus alme, illustrator omnium, 
Horridas nostri mentis purga tenebras, 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbothnott, N.B. 


Ricnarp or Cornwatt (7® §, x. 467).—Hayles 
‘is situated in the lower division of the hundred 
of Kiftsgate, at the foot of the range of hills 
which divides the Cotswold from the Vale part of 
the county, running from north-east to south-west 
nearly the whole length of it. Itstands two miles 
distant north-east from Winchcombe, ten east 
from Tewkesbury, and seventeen north-east from 
Gloucester.” 

Richard, Earl of Cornwall, in fulfilment of a 
vow, built a Cistercian monastery here in 1246, 
which was dedicated with much pomp on Novem- 
ber 5, 1251. The arms of the tounder were 
formerly in the hall window, ang round them, 
“ Ricard’ Plantagenet semper augustus Fundator 
noster.” 

He died at Berkhamsted, April 2, 1272. His 
heart was buried in the church of the Friars Minors 


| in Oxford, and his body at Hayles. His wife, who 


died 1261, was buried here ; and Edmund their son, 
Earl of Cornwall, was interred in this church in 
1300 (Rudder’s ‘ History of Gloucestershire,’ pp. 
487-8, Cirencester, 1779). Ep. MarsHALL. 


The Earl is buried at Hales, or Hayles Abbey, 
which is near Winchcombe, in Gloucestershire, 
and is not Halesowen. His first wife, Isabel de 
Clare, lies at Beaulieu Abbey, her heart having 
been taken to the grave of her first husband 


(Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke) at Tewkesbury. The 


second wife, Sancha of Provence, was interred at 
Hales with her husband. The burial-place of the 
third wife, Beatrix, is not known. Her name and 
history are wholly uncertain. She was a German, 
and niece of the Archbishop of Cologne, but whose 
daughter she was seems never yet to have been 
satisfactorily ascertained. Some writers give her 
the name of Falkmont, some of Hohentetten. Her 
very marriage has been called in question ; but 
this point is settled beyond doubt by the Close 


“ Robert, the son and successor of the great Hugh; is | Rolls, which give her the titles of “* Beatrix Regina 
much and deservedly praised for his courage, justice,| Alemannia” and “ Beatrix que fuit uxor Ricardi 
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quondam Regis Alemannix” (Rot Claus. 56 
Henry III., 4 Edward I.). She entered into 
litigation with her stepson, Earl Edmund, con- 
cerning the manor of Langeberg, in 1276 ; and the 
Jast mention of her in the English records is dated 
1277. She probably either died or returned to 
Germany soon afterwards. There is another 
alternative possible—that she may have remarried 
in a lower station, so much to the displeasure of 
the king that her dower-lands were forfeited to the 
Crown ; and the utter disappearance of her name so 
suddenly from the records seems to point either to 
this or death. The Chronicle of Hales Abbey 
(Harleian MS. 3725) has not a word to say of her 
after her marriage. HERMENTRUDE. 

(Mr. Tuos. H, Baker refers to Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare’s * History of Modern Wiltshire,’ “ Hundred of 
Mere,” p. 6. Other contributors are thanked for replies 
to the same effect as those which appear. 


Tue Dromepary (7* §S. ix. 485; x. 36, 232).— 
By the mass, and ‘tis like a camel, indeed, 

Something is rotten in the state of Denmark 
when a query about the first camel in England is 
entered under the unnatural heading of ‘ The 
Dromedary’! Having stated that preliminary 
objection, let me say that the Emperor Frederick 
II., in the year 1235, as a token of his affection 
for Henry III., sent him unum camelum (see 
Matthew Paris, at very end of year cited). 

Geo. NEILSON. 

Manor or Wynea (7" §. x. 468).—There are 
two places bearing this name, one in Buckingham- 
shire, the other in Rutland. The former is no 
doubt meant, as the Penns were connected with 
the county of Bucks. The manor is well known 
from the saying (of which there are variations) :— 

Wing, Tring, and Ivinghoe, 
Hampden of Hampden did forego, 
For striking the Black Prince a blow. 
And glad was he to escape so. 

See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" S. vi. 277, 331, 428,517. One 
story is that the person struck was Prince Henry, 
son of James I.; but this seems inconsistent with 
the grant of the manor by Henry VIII. to John 
Penne. W. E. Bocsuey. 


There is a Wing in Buckinghamshire and 
another in Rutland. I have no doubt “ that the 
king gave John Penne the manor of Wyng,” 
which is five miles from Oakham, because so 
far back as Henry I. the sovereign had become 
possessed of manors in Rutland in exchange for 
Sutton given to Roger, Earl of Warwick. 

H. G. GrirrinHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 

The manor of Wyng (or Wing or Weng) is in 
Bucks. In 1544, on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, it was granted to Sir Robert Dornier, 
Sheriff of Bucks, and his wife Jane, daughter of 


| John Newdigate, it having been part of the 


possessions belonging to the Abbey of St. Albans 
(Pat. 53 Henry VIII. p.1). Sir Robert’s grandson 
was created Baron Dormer of Wenge in 1615. 
Constance RussEtt. 
Swallowfield, 


There is a manor and a parish of Wing in 
Rutland. At the time of the suppression of the 
monasteries the manor of Wing belonged to the 
monastery of Thorney, co. Camb.; the Marquis 
of Exeter is the present lord of the manor. 

Jos. PHItuirs. 

Stamford. 

{ Other replies are acknowledged. | 


Caurcn aT GREENSTEAD (7% §S, x. 208, 297, 
371, 476).—A doubt is expressed about the use of 
chestnut. The books generally say that the roof 
of the great schoolroom at Westminster School is 
made of chestnut, and is of the thirteenth century. 
The tables in the College Hall also are said to be of 
the same wood, taken from the wreck of a ship 
belonging to the Spanish Armada, and bearing 
marks of shot. W. C. B. 


** No Penny, no Paternoster ” (7" S. x. 308, 
434).—This may possibly have arisen from the 
price charged for a prayer, or rather prayers, offered 
up by the parish parson or other cleric ; but I 
think not. St. Peter’s pence, gathered for the Pope 
of Rome, were not necessarily coppers. Both words 
in this saying seem to me to have been chosen for 
the alliteration dear to our ancestors, which, like 
a rhyme, made the phrase easy of remembrance. 
Hence, I think, this proverbial Jingle was chosen 
to express what might otherwise have been ex- 
pressed as ‘‘ no payment, no prayer.” 

Br. NicHotson. 


Davip Eternsrop’s Eritapn (7 §. x. 486).— 
I gave this epitaph, with a variant, in a collection 
of ‘ Canting Epitaphs,’ 6** S. xi. 151, but I do not 
remember any discussion on the subject occurring 
in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’; also I do not remem- 
ber ever meeting it with the name of David ; I 
have always seen John. The reason why it could 
not be traced in the Index is that it was buried 
under the heading of “ Inscriptions.” 

Any similarity, however, that there may be 
thought to be between the Elginbrod epitaph and 
the sublimely intentioned passage quoted by Mr. 
CarmicHagL from ‘All for Jesus’ can only be 
considered the similarity of a parody. 

R. H. Busx. 


LzaTHer AND Aruetism (7S. x. 385).—It may 
not be uninteresting or out of place to draw atten- 
tion, in reference to the remark of Mr. Brrcu that 
“ Cobblers have always been a contemplative craft,” 
to the utterances of one of the characters—a cobbler 
and an astrologer combined—in Edward, Lord 





Lytton’s, ever interesting novel of English town 
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and country life, namely, ‘What Will He Do 
With It?’ which first appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine in 1857. Mr. Merle, the person I have 
referred to—who, by-the-by, “loved to talk out of 
the common way”—thus unburdens himself with 
respect tothesuperiority of hiscalling, intellectually, 
compared with that of a tailor :—“ I’m for the old 
times ; my neighbour, Joe Spruce, is for the new, 
and says we are all a progressing. But he’s a 
pink—I’m a blue. I’m a Tory, Spruce is a Rad. 
And what is more to the purpose, he is a tailor, 
and I am a cobbler. You see, sir,” quoth the 
cobbler, “‘that a man’s business has a deal to do 
with his manner of thinking. Every trade, I take 
it, has ideas as belong to it. Butchers don’t see 
life as bakers do; and if you talk to a dozen 
tallow-chandlers, then to a dozen blacksmiths, you 
will see tallow-chandlers are peculiar, and black- 
smiths too.”—“ You are a keen observer,” replied 
the hero of the novel admiringly ; “ your remark 
is new to me ; I dare say it is true.”—“ Of course 
it is; and the stars have summat to do with it, 
for if they order a man’s calling, it stands to reason 
they order a man’s mind to fit it. Now a tailor 
sits on his board with others, and is always a talk- 
ing with ’em, and a reading the news; therefore 
he thinks as his fellows do, smart and sharp, bang 
- to the day, but nothing ’riginal and all his own 
like. But a cobbler,” continued the man of 
leather, with a majestic air, “sits by hisself, and 
talks with hisself; and what he thinks gets into 
his head without being put there by another man’s 
tongue.”—“ You enlighten me more and more,” 
said our friend with the nose in the air, bowing 
respectfully ; “‘a tailor is gregarious, a cobbler 
solitary. The gregarious go with the future, the 
solitary stick by the past. I understand why you 
are a Tory, and perhaps a poet.”—“ Well, a bit of 
one,” said the cobbler, with an iron smile ; “and 
many’s the cobbler who is a poet, or discovers 
marvellous things in a crystal ; whereas a tailor, sir 
[spoken with great contempt], only sees the upper 
leather of the world’s sole in a newspaper.” (Vide 
vol. i, pp. 8 and 9, Knebsworth edition, Messrs. 
George Routledge & Sons, London, 1875.) 
Henry Geratp Hore. 

6, Freegrove Road, N, 

“ Somehow it always is journeymen shoemakers who 
do these things [self-suffocation by charcoal?). | wonder 
what the reason is. Something in the leather, I sup- 
pose.” —Mrs. Nickleby (quoted from memory). 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 


The connexion between leather and atheism is 
n ‘ The Revolt of Man,’ by Mr. Besant, chap. x., 
“The First Spark.” “It is a very odd thing,” said 
the professor, when he heard the story, “ that 
cobblers have always been atheists.” The relation 
is not between leather and atheism, as reported in 
the Pall Mall Budget, but between cobblers and 
atheism. We may suppose that Mr. Besant 





thought such is the case from his knowledge of 
history. W. J. Birca. 


Leather and atheism have always been con- 
nected. Such a sedentary occupation gives more 
time for thinking. H. Pues. 


Episcopal Conrirmations aT Bow Cuurce 
(7* S. x. 483).—G. M. E. asks a question about a 
story of a threatened opposition to the confirma- 
tion of a certain bishop, and says, “‘ Henry Venn 
never lived in London, or he is just the man to 
have done it.” Your correspondent is nearer the 
mark than he thinks. It was the Rev. Richard 
Venn, of St. Antholin’s, London, the father of 
Henry Venn, who threatened a public opposition 
to the appointment of Dr. Rundle to the bishopric 
of Gloucester. His opposition was successful, and 
though Dr. Rundle was an intimate friend of the 
Lord Chancellor, the appointment was not made. 
The latter part of G. M. E.’s note seems, as you 
suggest, to be founded on the story of Andrew 
Marvell; but it is quite true that attempts were 
made both to bribe Mr. Venn and to deter him by 
threats from persisting in his opposition. 

Hewry Vens, Vicar of Sittingbourne. 


Baros Huppieston (7 S. x. 487).—The 
collar of SS. is, or was, worn by the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, the Kings of Arms, the Heralds, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, and the Sergeant-Trumpeter. 
As a Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Baron Huddle- 
ston would not have worn the collar of SS. 

Ausert HartsHorve. 


Lancers (7 §. x. 448, 495).—Whatever may 
be the case as to Paris in 1836, ten years before [ 
knew the Lancers, and I heard the terms applied 
on the stage to a dance of devils (qy. at the 
Adelphi ?). Hype CiarKE. 


Swepise Baptismat Foik-tore (7 §. x. 
185, 236).—In Nidderdale, in Yorkshire, nightjars 
are known by the name of “‘ gabble ratchets,” and 
the people say that these birds contain the souls of 
infants that have never received baptism, and that, 
in consequence, are doomed to be perpetually 
wandering through the air. 

F. C. Biexsecx Terry. 


Scrros Warwick (7" §. x. 468).—After the 
Norman invasion the Conqueror retained in his 
possession the woods of Sutton-Coldfield, which 
had belonged to Edwine, Earl of Mercia, in the 
time of Edward the Confessor. The woods, which 
extended beyond the limits of the county, con- 
tinued to form part of the royal demesnes till the 
time of Henry I., who granted them to Roger, 
Earl of Warwick, in exchange for the manors of 
Hockham and Lorgham, in Rutlandshire. The 
manor subsequently became the property of 
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Richard Neville in right of Anne his wife, and, on 
his taking part with Henry VI., was seized by 
Edward 1V. and granted to Sir Edward Mount- 
fort, one of the king’s barons, for ten years, the 
rangership of the chase being given to John Holt, 
Esq., forlite. The property was afterwards settled 
on the daughters of y Anne Neville, and 
eventually came to the Crown by special grant, 
confirmed by Parliament. The manor-house was 
then taken down by one of the king’s officers, who 
sold most of the materials to the Marquis of Dorset, 
for the erection of his seat at Broadgate, in 
Leicester. The chase and manor subsequently 
became the property of Harman, alias Vesey, 
Bishop of Exeter, and a native of Sutton-Coldfield, 
who, in the nineteenth year of the reign of Henry 
VIIL., gave them to the Corporation of Sutton to 
be held by them at a fee farm rent of 58/. per 
annum, and threw open the chase for the benefit 
of the poor. King John was the last monarch 
who took the diversion of hunting in the chase, 
which stretched from the river Tame to the river 
Bourne (See Dugdale’s ‘ Antiquities of Warwick ’). 
Witiiam Gitmore. 
118, Gower Street, W.C. 


“The chase of Sutton Warwick,” according to 
Brayley’s map of the county, must be the same 
as Sutton Park, a well wooded and watered tract of 
land, in which the inhabitants of Sutton Coldfield, 
or Colefield, had—and for aught I know have still 
—the privilege of free pasture. ‘‘ A rider of the 
chase” I take to have b n the king’s agent, the 
ranger, an office that sumetimes, as at Enfield 
Chase, included those of master of the game, wood- 
ward, bailiff, amd one of the keepers. (Vide 
Robinson’s ‘ Enfield,’ vol. i. p. 204.) 

H. G. GrirrinHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Patiavicinr anp Cromwett (7 §, x. 445, 
497).—I thank Lapy Russett for her reply, which 
is, however, not an answer to my query. It 
gives some interesting particulars respecting the 
family of Pallavicini, but not of the relationship 
of the members mentioned to the Cardinal of that 
name. 

With regard to Lapy Russett’s last paragraph, 
I had no thought of my own ancestry when I 
penned my query. It is quite certain that I am 
not lineally descended from William Lynne, of 
Bassingbourne, Cambridgeshire, who was the first 
husband of the Protector’s mother, since (see my 
own reference to this in 6" S. iii. 184) he died the 
Same year (1589) as his only child, an infant 
daughter. Whether there is any collateral relation- 
ship I am quite unable to say. The final ¢ in 
the name, of course, does not disprove it, as that 
termination seems to have been almost optional in 
those days. But I cannot trace my own ancestry 


further back than to Robert Lynn, of Shotton, | 








near Easington, in the county of Durham, who 
came into possession of the manor of Mainsforth, 
near Bishop Middleham, inthe samecounty. His 
son, another Robert Lynn, died (see Surtees’s 
* History of Durham,’ vol. i. p. 276 and vol. iii. 
p. 20) either in 1744 or 1745, and was my grand 

father’s grandfather, as I mentioned in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7™ S. ii. 288. I remember my father telling 
me that there was a tradition in the family 
that a previous generation came from the county of 
Northumberland into Durham, so that relationship 
to William Lynne of Cambridgeshire is unlikely. 

W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Gerorce Sanp’s Provincratisms (7™ §. x, 449), 
—Mr. Bovcnier will probably find what he 
requires in ‘ Vocabulaire du Berry et de Quelques 
Cantons Voisins,’ par Un Amateur du Vieux 
Langage, Paris, 1842. Probably it is now out 
of print ; if so, I shall be pleased to let Mr. 
Bovcuier consult my copy. J. G. ANDERSON. 

Helvetia, Mountview Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


BERKSHIRE IncumMBENTS (7™ S. x. 448).—Mr. 
Suerwoop will do well to consult the Index of 
Institutions, in the Round Room of the Public 
Record Office, where the institutions are entered 
according to dioceses. b We 


Mr. SHeErwoop will find in the Bishops’ Certifi- 
cates of Institutions, Salisbury diocese (1580-1838), 
at the Public Record Office, numerous entries 
relating to the Berkshire clergy. 

Daniet Hirwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Ratnsow Foixk-tore (7" 8. x. 366, 471).—In 
Dorset, where I was broughtup, halfa century ago, 
the secondary rainbow was called the ‘‘ watergull,” 
and supposed necessary to make the weather sign 
a satisfactory one. 1 heard of no attempts to 
“cross out” or get rid of the bow; but one that 
was seen alone, or with only an imperfect “‘ water 
gull,” was deemed unlucky. In one ofthe Chaldean 
flood-stories the bow is called “‘sign of the great 
arches,” whether dual or plural I have not heard. 

E. L: G. 


Bisnor of Sopor anp Maw (7 §, x. 487).— 
He had, and has, his place in the island legislature. 
This is why he has no vote in the House of Lords, 
though in courtesy he is given a seat. However, I 
have read this is outside the bar ; and, if so, no 
wonder he likes not to sit in it. As to his speak- 
ing, I am not sure ; but it would seem that this 
is (to some extent at least) “interfering in the 
proceedings” of the House, and therefore that he 
cannot speak. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Worps in WorcesTERsaire Witts(7"8§, x. 569, 
73).—Chafe-bed.—Not “ chaff-bed,” but surely 
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“warming-pan.” Cf. “ Chaff-wax,” the official 

whose duty it was to heat the wax for the Great 

Seal. French Chauffe-cire SHERBORNE. 
Travellers’ Club. 


It seems to me impossible to interpret flitches 
of byest as “beast,” “beef.” Possibly it is a 
miswriting or a misreading for “ gyest,” or “ gyste,” 
or “gist,” payment for pasturage, then used of 
things given in such payment. Cf. the word Giste 
in ‘ Catholicon Anglicum,’ p. 157, where some in- 
stances of the word are given in the note. In the 


* Household Book of the L’Estranges,’ a.p. 1519, 


occurs, “ iiii conyes and a loyn of veile of gyste,” 
and this is not the only passage, as two curlews are 
“of gyste,” “ iii spowes of gist.” 
O. W. Tancock. 
Little Waltham, 


Sr. Mitprep’s Caurcu, Poutrry (7 §. viii. 
443, 496; ix. 3, 113, 154, 190, 312, 435)—A 
reference to 6" 8. viii. 105 will show that Mr. J. 
Fytche, of Thorpe Hal!, near Louth, Lincolnshire, 
happened in June, 1872, to see this church in pro- 
cess of destruction, and thereupon bought it from 
the destroying contractor, and shipped the materials 
to his estate. There they remained, in his own 
words, 

** lying in a green field near my house, called St, Katha- 
rine’s Garth, from an old priory of St, Katharine which 
formerly stood there, and which I hope some day to re- 
build as my domestic chapel.” 

I trust this intention has long since been carried 
out. Pity it is that so admirable, reverent, and 
pious an example has not always been followed in 
this country. If Englishmen will not act thus, it 
is to be hoped that whenever any other of our 
venerable public buildings is removed—whether 
by a railway company, a town council, or other 
vandals—some spirited American, possessing both 
culture and capital, may jump at the opportunity, 
and carry off the remains for re-erection in his 
own country. Such an opportunity lately threatened 
in the city of Worcester, but will, I trust, be 
averted by the prompt action of the local Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of the Old Galleried 
House in the Trinity, treasurer, Mr. A. C. Cherry, 
Old Bank, Worcester. 

Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 


Heratpic (7" §, x. 327).—In the Sacrament 
House, or Ambry, at Airlie Church, Forfarshire, 
the arms of the Fenton family (three crescents) 
occur in the manner referred to by A. M. The 
explanation is that the stone (which forms the 
back of the ambry) bearing the arms has been pil- 
fered from some previously existing structure, and 
used in a careless manner by being turned upside 
down. T. Ross. 


“ EVERY BULLET HAS ITS BILLET” (5* §, viii. 
68).—At this reference the proverb—if such it is, 


for it is not in common collections of proverbs —is 
attributed to King William III. I have seen just 
now a somewhat similar expression, but without 
the rhyming termination, in Gascoigne’s ‘The 
Fruites of Warre’ (67) :— 

Suffiseth this to proove my theame withall, 

That every bullett hath a lighting place. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


Henri II. (7S. x. 462).—Charles the Good, 
| Count of Flanders, was murdered in the church of 
| St. Donatian at Bruges on March 2, 1127 :— 

*« The news, it was thought, flew over the world with 
| miraculous celerity. The count was murdered on Wed- 
nesday morning, and the event was known in London, 
we are told, by the sunrise of the second day; and 
towards evening of the same day the inhabitants of 
Laon, in the opposite direction, also knew it. Galbert 
says he had these facts in the one case from students of 
his town, who were at that time studying at Laon ; in 
the other, from merchants of Bruges who were on busi- 
ness in London.”—‘ Life of St. Bernard,’ by J. C. Mori- 


son, 1877, p. 102. 
W. C. B. 


Freemason’s Coarce (7 §S, x, 449).—The 
two most learned Masonic experts living are W. J. 
Hughan, Esq., Torquay, and R. F. Gould, Esq., 
8, St. Bartholomew’s Road, W., either of whom 
would afford Mr. Hamitron any information he 
may require. The ‘*T. W. Tew” MS. at the 
Masonic Museum, Wakefield, which contains the 
ancient charges and constitutions, very much 
resembles the MS. described by Mr. Hamitton, 
of which it may be a duplicate copy, although the 
date assigned to the Tew MS. is circa 1680. It 
would be interesting to compare the two MSS. 

J. R. Dore, P.Z., P.P.G.D. 


If Mr. Watrer Hamitton will write to Mr. 
W. J. Hughan, Torquay, describing his MS. and 
giving any particulars he may possess as to its pre- 
sent and former ownership, he is certain to receive 
a courteous reply. Mr. Hughan takes the greatest 
interest in such documents. He was the pioneer 
of the modern school of Masonic — - 


The charges form an important part of the 
work of the Freemasons, as may be seen in 
W. Preston’s ‘Illustrations of Masonry,’ London, 
1796, in which there is one of James I.’s reign, 
note pp. 96-9; also in the ‘ Freemason’s Pocket 
Companion,’ containing, as appears in the title, 
** A Collection of Charges, Constitutions, Orders, 
Regulations, Songs.” The running title of pp. 128- 
148 is “ The Charges of a Freemason.” Much may 
be learnt about the early literature of Freemasons 
from these works. Ep. MarsHALt, 


“Snerster Time” (7" S. x. 425).—Here the 
starling is known as the “shepster.” I seldom 
hear it called by any other name. 

Hersert Harpy. 








Earls Heaton, 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, Edited by A. H. Bullen. 

2 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 

ScHoLars, antiquaries, and lovers of our early literature 
who have hailed with delight the appearance of Mr. 
Bullen’s gleanings from Elizabethan poets and song- 
writers will learn with regret that the two volumes now 
issued close the series of his lyrical anthologies. 
We have vainly sought to combat this decision, 
and we must yield to Mr. Bullen’s judgment, 
which is as unfailing as his taste. He has given 
us two volumes of lyrics from Elizabethan song- 
books, one from Elizabethan romances, and one from 
Elizabethan dramatists. To these have to be added 
his two volumes of love-songs, his Campion (a munificent 
gift), and his‘ English Helicon.’ These are followed by 
the ‘ Poetical Rhapsody,’ leaving only the ‘ Pheenix’ 
Nest,’ the best portions of which he has used. To de- 
mand more is, we own, greedy; but “if it be a sin to 
covet” more such books, we will contest with Hotspur 
the right to be considered the worst offender alive. 
Something in the shape of consolation comes in the 
thought that the leisure now acquired may enable Mr. 
Bullen to make progress with his edition of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. More imperiously, perhaps, than 
any book of Elizabethan times is a new and authorita- 
tive edition of Beaumont and Fletcher demanded. 

To students of early literature Davison’s ‘ Poetical 
Rhapsody’ has been known in the edition published by 
Sir Egerton Brydges at the Lee Priory Press in 1814 in 
three volumes, or in that from Sir Harris Nicolas in two 
volumes, which followed in 1826. In literary merit Mr. 
Bullen regards it as inferior to ‘ England’s Helicon’; in 
other respects it is, he holds, the most valuable of our 
old anthologies. In case of the destruction of ‘ England’s 
Helicon,’ almost the whole of its contents might be re- 
stored from printed books. The greater portion of the 
* Rhapsody ’ is, however, from unpublished writings, and 
its destruction “would mean the irretrievable loss of 
much excellent poetry.” 

Among the contributors to the book is Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who, besides sending ‘ The Lie, a thoroughly 
powerful and characteristic poem—whieh Mr. Bullen 
says unreservedly must be assigned to Raleigh, though 
the theory is contradicted by facts that he wrote it the 
night before his execution—adds one or two shorter 
poems, Edmund Spenser bas one or two contributions 
of no very special merit. Sir Philip Sydney sends some 
verses which bear unmistakable proofs of authorship. 
His influence is felt through the volume, which is full of 
tears over his loss and manifestations of friendliness and 
admiration. Sir John Davies; Thomas Watson, who, 
according to Heywood, 

wrote 
Able to make Apollo's self to dote; 


Donne ; Henry Constable, the Catholic poet and exile; 
Sir Henry Wotton, who lived to praise the *‘ Doric deli- 
cacy ot Milton’s ‘Comus’; and Thomas Campion are 
among those who send poems. The most voluminous 
writer is » certain A, W., whom neither Sir Harris 
Nicolas nor Mr. Bullen has been able to identify. Mr. 
Linton hazards a not very satisfactory conjecture that 
the initials may stand for “ anonymous writer.” Con- 
cerning this man and the two Davison’s, the sons of 
Secretary Davison, one of whom, Francis, is the editor 
of the book, we must leave Mr. Bullen to speak. That 
Mr. Builen’s introduction, arrangement, and notes are 
all models in their way, readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have 
learned to expect. His book is, indeed, one of those 
possessions to which the owner clings. Asis the case 





with all books from the same source, it is issued in « 
strictly limited edition, the copies being all numbered 
and the type already distributed. In all respects of 
get-up, moreover, it is perfect. By readers of a genera- 
tion hence these handy beautiful volumes will be eagerly 
collected, and at no distant time they will be rarities. In 
bidding adieu to the garden in which he has long dwelt, 
Mr. Bullen speaks of the enjoyment he has experienced— 
as much, it is to be hoped, as that he has communicated 
—and quotes two lines from a masque writer, which are 
quite in the line of the ‘ Poetical Rhapsody *:— 

Who would not hear the nightingale still sing ; 

Or who grew ever weary of the spring? 


Warren Hastings. By Capt. L. J. Trotter. (Clarendon 
Press. ) 

THE majority of readers who are not specialists in 
Indian history are probably content to take their 
estimate of Warren Hastings’s career from lord 
Macaulay's brilliant essay. To the hasty and sweeping 
generalizations of that clever piece of writing Capt. 
Trotter supplies the antidote in a sober, matter-of-fact 
relation which will serve to redress the wrongs of a 
much maligned statesman. For if ever man was the 
victim of partisan rhetoric—first at the hands of Burke 
and Sheridan, and afterwards at the hands of the 
picturesque historian—that man was certainly Hastings. 
Even in these days of party exaggeration and political 
multiplication, we are surprised to find how the cruel 
butchery and expatriation of the Rohilla families to the 
number of half a million, over which much fine im- 
passioned invective bas been expended, shrinks on 
examination into the mere expulsion of a few Pathan 
chiefs with their people from the country which they 
bad recently conquered, while Hastings did his best to 
mitigate their sufferings. Apart from his public actions, 
that it was consistent with a character for honour to 
win the affections of another man’s wife, and then to 
buy over the collusion of the needy hysband and provide 
the money required for the divorce suit in order that 
he might himself marry the divorcée, few will admit so 
complaisantly as Capt. Trotter appears to do. The 
writer has taken full advantage of the new matter and 
original records published this year in Mr. G. W. 
Forrest’s ‘ Letters, Despatches, and other State Papers 
(Foreign) of the Government of India, 1772-1785,’ which 
gives a special value to his little book. 


Catalogue of Early Belfast Printed Books, 1694-1830, 

Compiled by John Anderson, F.G.8. (Belfast Library.) 
Mr. ANDERSON, the honorary secretary to the Linen 
Hall Library, has issued a new and enlarged edition of 
this work, a valuable contribution to Scottish . biblio- 
graphy. It is believed that the ‘Catalogue’ contains 
the title of every book known to have been printed in 
Belfast between the years 1694 and 1830. 


An Account of the Conduct and Proceedings of the 
Pirate Gow. By Daniel Defoe. (Sotheran & Co.) 
Reapers of Scott will be no less indebted to Messrs. 
Sotheran for this reprint than are admirers of Defoe. 
The book, of which a limited edition is issued, is 
reprinted from a tract, apparently unique, in the 
British Museum. That the work, which is anony- 
mous, is by Defoe admits of no question. It has all 
signs of his style, and has been accepted by all autho- 
rities. Very forcible and graphic is the account given 
of Gow, who, after the initial murders were committed 
which gave him possession of his ship, seems to have 
been a milder man than most of hia associates. In the 
high-handed proceedings argong the Orkney Isles which 
led to his capture and death the principal interest is 
found. In the character of Cleveland, Scott has not 
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very greatly sentimentalized the character of Gow, 
whose story he bad learned from Bessie Millie, a Strom- 
ness siby!, who herself sat for Norna of the Fitful Head, 
Gow was twice hanged, the rope breaking with him 
the first time after he had been hanging for four 
minutes. He is said to have remounted the ladder with 
very little concern. A few good notes add to the value 
of a judicious reprint. 


A sEconD volume of Le Livre Moderne is concluded in 
the number for December 10, which does not make its 
appearance until near the close of the month, Most 
interesting among its contents is the article on ‘ Portraits 
et Charges d’Alexandre Dumas Pére.’ Nearly a score of 
portraits or caricatures of the great romancer, showing 
him at various ages, are given, and with the accompany- 
ing letterpress constitute a great attraction. Under the 
title ‘ Lueurs Littéraires’ further autographs of interest 
are supplied. M, Gausseron has a causerie on recent 
books, and an account is given of the late meeting of the 
Académie des Beaux Livres. Quite jin de sidcle is M. 
Uzanne, in whose hands Ze Livre Moderne is. He does 
not intend to run it interminably, but after a year or two 
more will bring it to a close and replace it with some- 
thing still more novel. 


‘Snur up in THE ApricaNn Forest,’ in the Vinteenth 
Century, is a record of the dangers, sufferings, and 
privations experienced by Lieut. Stairs while waiting for 
Stanley. Of all foes, and they were numerous, the most 
dreaded appear to have been the most diminutive, namely, 
ants, concerning whose numbers and variety some 
remarkable experiences are narrated ‘Random Roam- 
ing,’ by Dr. Jessopp, gives an interesting semi-antiquarian 
account of spots of historical association in Sussex. Mr. 
Norman Pearson comes forward as an upholder of some 
form of ‘Animal Immortality.’ Dr. Kingsbury writes 
on ‘ Hypnotiem, Crime, and the Doctors,’ and Viscount 
Lymington on ‘ Vert and Vinery..— The Fortnightly, 
which reaches us late, contains a poem by Mr. Swin- 
burne, an account by Mr. Gosse of Ibsen's new 
drama, and ‘Scientific Sins.’—In the New Review 
are some “Further Newly Discovered Papers by De 
Quincey.” That on ‘Why the Pagans could not invest 
their Gods with any Iota of Grandeur ’ is a wonderfully 
characteristic and scholarly production. A second, on 
‘Great Forgers,’ deserves also to be preserved. Sir John 
Lubbock defends warmly ‘ Free Libraries.’ ‘The Starved 
Government Department,’ by Lady Dilke, is ‘a response 
toa previous paper on ‘The Hard Case of the Labour 
Statistical Department of the Board of Trade.’ While 
agreeing with her predecessor as to the expediency of 
having “frequently published statistics of all branches 
of labour, domestic and foreign,” the writer would have 
the hands of the present labour correspondent strength- 
ened.—In Macmillan’s, ‘Two Treatises on the Sublime’ 
deals, as may be supposed, with Longivius and Burke, 
the latter of whom is sacrificed to the former. Burke's 
treatise is, we are told, “‘a mine of stale paradoxes and 
exploded paradoxes.” ‘ Night in the Cromarty Firth’ 
deals with sport.—‘ A Tour in Burmah,’ by B. C, F., in 
Murray’s, depicts our new possession as an enchanting 
spot for a visit. Mr, Arthur Waugh writes on ‘The 
Poetry of Mr. Lewis Morris,’ and Mr. Morley Roberts 
begins a series of paperson “ Great Steamship Lines,” 
the first being on ‘The Western Ocean.’—In the 
Century the great feature is the series of extracts from 
the ‘ Memoirs of Prince Talleyrand,’ which begins in 
the present volume, For the historian the memoirs have 
much value and interest. So far as concerns the general 
public, it may be doubted whether they have not been 
too long kept. Among the illustrated contente, ‘ Along 


the Lower James,’ ‘ Pioneer Spanish Families in Cali- | 





fornia,’ ‘The Missions of Alta California,’ and ‘ A Ro- 
mance of Morgan’s Rough Riders’ are excellent.—Mr, 
W.J. Lawrence sends to the Gentleman's ‘ America in 
England,’ a good summary of the American actors who 
have appeared in England. Mr, Percy Fitzgerald writes 
about ‘Spa,’and Mr. J. E. Taylor on ‘Rambles among 
Algerian Hills,"—‘ Recollections of an Octogenarian Civil 
Servant’ begins in Temple Bar, and gives a fair account 
of life early in the century. A slight sketch of Havana 
is also readable.-—Mr. W. J. Hardy sends to Belgravia 
a paper on ‘Lord Melbourne,’ and Mr. Maclean one 
on ‘Christina of Sweden.'"—Canon Overton contributes 
to Longman’s an account of Lincolnshire which is in 
part a review of the new guide-book to that county 
recently noticed in our columns.—In the English Jllus- 
trated the Dean of Gloucester gives a capital paper, illus- 
trated, on * La Grande Chartreuse.’ Mr, Cobden-Sander- 
son’s paper on ‘ Bookbinding’ will interest our readers. 
Mr. Tristram’s ‘Cabs and their Drivers,’ illustrated by 
Mr. Hugh Thomson, catches well the spirit of the day. 
—The ghost of Joe Haynes, if, after two to three hun- 
dred years, he revisits the earth, must be interested to 
find himself described, in ‘ Curiosities of Gaming,’ which 
appears in the Cornhill,asa sharper, That of Charles II, 
also might be perplexed to find it was at cards, not bowls, 
that he offered to stake his soul against an orange (!), 
and was taken up by Rochester. These are not the only 
people with whom the article deals somewhat flippantly. 
* Winter on Exmoor’ and ‘ A Secret Religion’ are read- 
able. The worst thing about ‘A Pompeii in Bohemia’ 
is its title—The Sun has the usual variety of contents, 


Tue first number is issued of the Ladder, a sixpenny 
review of politics, literature, and art. An article on 
* The Gold of Rabelais,’ of which the first part appears, 
scarcely comes up to its title. 


Tue third volume of the sixpenny novels 
(A. & C, Black) is The Antiquary. 


f Scott 


Tue members of the Harleian Society have just had 
issued to them two volumes of ‘ Allegations for Marriage 
Licences issued by the Vicar-General of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury,’ extending from July, 1679, to June, 
1694, and edited by George J. Armytage, Esy., F.S.A, 
Honorary Secretary to the Harleian Society. Many 
notabie entries occur in the books, which are of great 
value to genealogists. 


Potices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices? 
On all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bul 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondent 


must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with th 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes ¢ 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are reques 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Lora (“ A wilderness of sweets ’’),—Milton, ‘ Paradi 
Lost,’ bk, v. 1. 204. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ Th 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return co 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; a 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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